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PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


T H E first edition of The Mirror of Gesture having long been out of 
print, a new edition has been called for. In the meantime Mr. 
Manmohan Ghosh has published in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series, No. 
5, 1934, an edition of the text of the Abhinaya Darpana based on sev- 
eral Devanagari manuscripts, accompanied by an introduction, a 
translation, and valuable notes. He shows that the work in any case 
goes back to the thirteenth century, and may be very much older. Mr. 
Ghosh’s work will be indispensable to every student who proposes 
to make a critical examination of the text, which in this edition differs 
in several respects, both of addition and omission, from that of the 
Telugu publication on which The Mirror of Gesture was based. In 
the present edition additions have been made to the Introduction, and 
the translation has been here and there revised in accordance with the 
original Sanskrit of the Telugu edition and with the renderings by 
Mr. Ghosh; the latter are in some respects an improvement on our 
own, but I cannot agree with them in all respects, as appears in the 
now added latter part of the book which deals with the primary 
positions and movements of the feet. 

My collaborator, Mr. Duggirala Gopalakrishnayya, is no longer 
living. I do not know the exact date or circumstances of his death, but 
cannot refrain from paying a brief tribute of very high respect to his 
strength and purity of character, and intellectual attainments. He was 
already what can nowadays be rarely said of young Indian students, 
an educated Indian before he came to Europe, and was therefore in 
a position rather to gain than lose by the European experience which 
has too often a culturally destructive effect on the already anglicised 
victim. He took an M.A. degree at the University of Edinburgh, and 
returned to India after five years’ absence. He realised with a profound 
shock the unhappy condition of the people of India, and felt that they 
had been poisoned by false education; he felt that he himself must 
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10 the MIRROR OF GESTURE 

“purge himself of all the foreign matter” that he had assimilat^. 
Henceforth he regarded every problem with purely Indian eye^ e 
ioined the National Congress, adopted the programme Non- 
violence, and devoted himself to social service. In connection with t e 
Chirala-Perala tragedy,^ when fifteen thousand inhabitants of the 
two villages of Chirala and Perak evacuated their homes rather than 
accept a municipal constitution and unbearable taxation, Gopala- 
krishnayya was tried twice for sedition in 1921, and imprisoned on 
both charges for periods of a year and of nine months runmng con- 
currently. I cannot tell how much this imprisonment may^haye been 
an ultimate cause of his death, but it is certain that his health was 
greatly impaired, and as he himself said “I never thought that such a 


hell existed on earth.” 

Gopalakrishnayya was a very gifted speaker in Telugu as well as 
in English; he was accustomed to make his points by means of perti- 
nent and witty Pauranic analogies easily caught by his audiences, and 
even by means of an application of Indian aesthetic theories to social 
and economic problems. In the course of one of the ttials he said: 
“Wealth consists of utilities; and utilities are ‘appropriated. Appro- 
priation is consumption. The commodity, material or immaterial, 
must cease to exist; that is to say that when we impart value to things 
we decree their death ... a change of name and form. When mankind 
finds themselves in the economic mood that we are in now, it is t e 
destruction of all things that is ordained. It is laya; the laya\ana^ 
Rudra. And the leaders of mankind are now all Rudras (i.e., de- 
stroyers’) not of good but of evil. Such is the case with Valera, 
Lenin, Gandhi, and Zaghul Pasha.” He added justly that This thesis 

can be understood only byatypicalindianaudience unlettered though 

they may be in your (i.e. the judges’) opinion, but perfectly capable 
of Wdiending by virtue of the equipment of their mental and 
moral constitution.” Later he also said: “I recognise your law in so 
far as it is in tune with our national Swadharma (i.e. innate character 
and calling). If you think I have offended your law, it is not to defy 

1 See Krishna Rao, V.G, the CUrala-Perda tragedy; an episode of voluntary exile, 
Ganesh and Co.. Madras, 1922 (with three portraits). 
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it in a spirit o£ scorn or contempt, but to provoke it to purge itself of 
its erratic form and evil import, and attune it to that of our own. . . . 
India exists and shall exist as a racial unit in this universe. . . . Our 
moral ideal does not consist of our own emancipation, and even at 
that, political emancipation alone ... but directs itself towards the 
achievement of the emancipation of all existence from its phenomenal 
bondage. It is not the common political suffering that is to weld 
together the Hindu and the Muslim, like the Greeks of old during 
the Persian invasions, but the mutual respect, regard, and love for each 
other’s Dharma and the necessity of its individuated preservation that 
can and shall achieve it. Swaraj (i.e. autonomy) therefore, means the 
preservation of Hindu Dharma, Muslim Dharma, Christian Dharma, 
Parsi Dharma, Sikh Dharma, in short the Swadharma of aU, and a 
coordinated federation of ail, which are now being threatened with 
destruction by a godless philosophy, industrial anarchy, and spiritual 
famine that beset the world at the present moment. We shall achieve 
it by Nishkama Karma, action without a longing for the fruit; and 
then tell me. Sir, where do hatred and contempt come in the per- 
formance of such an action?” 

These matters may seem to be irrelevant to the present work; but 
in the first place I feel it no less than my duty to indicate in some way 
Gopalakrishnayya’s mental stature; and in the second place, it must 
be remembered that the modern division of life into water-tight and 
severally independent compartments is a mere affection and aberra- 
tion of truth; the traditional arts of a people are not an excrescence 
upon their life, but an integral part of it. As Gopalakrishnayya him- 
self expresses it, “life is a complex phenomenon in which all the 
apparendy autonomous aspects, social, political, economical, moral 
and aesthetic are interlaced and intertwined together in such a manner 
that action in one aspect will have momentous incidence in all the 
others.” Or in the words of Plato, “a new kind of music is to be 
guarded against as endangering the whole of the constitution. It is 
by no means with the intention of facilitating the imitation of Indian 
dancing in the West,— where “Oriental” dancing, side by side with 
“Greek,” “Egyptian,” and other mannerisms of all sorts now form a 
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recognized part o£ the curricula of dancing schools and of stage 
productionAut rather in illustration of the general prrncrples of art 
a« of communication by gesture, and of all tradrtrond and noj^d 
arts, and rather for those who wish to understand than merely to 
play with Oriental cultures, that the present volume is 
significance for Western readers can hardly be better indicated t 
in the following notice of the first edition, which appeared in the 
Burhngton Magazine, Volume 31, December, 1917. over the signa- 
ture “H. H. C”: 

If ever English readers may hope to understand Indian dancing and acting 
—the gesture and posture that are as eloquent in statuary as in ramatic 
exhibition— here is the book that will bring light. But may the Englishman 
ever hope to understand those twin arts? We have so much to unlearn 
before we can begin to learn that the task seems impossible. Accustomed 
to the divorce between art and religion, to the display of emotiona , per- 
sonal,” “impressionistic” or “inspirational” acting, to the purely superficial 
significance of “spontaneous” movements and attitudes, and in ourselves 
more dumb in gesture than any people on the earth, we are sadly unfitte 
to understand this “Natya,” or acting and dancing, which is a path between 
the external and the spiritual, a fixed and rigorous code of minutely signifi- 
cant movement. The spectator, clearly, must be immensely learned, tor 
every movement has many meanings, and the combinations are inexhaust- 
ible. But learning and memory are not sufficient. The power to understan 
this art (or any other) is inborn, the reward of merit gained in a former 
life. “Art,” writes Dr. Coomaraswamy, “and the understanding of art, are 
always the result of a long, united, and consistently directed effort, and 
nothing can be done unless the artist and the spectator share a common 
inspiration.” More, the critic Dhanamjaya says that the essential charac- 
teristic of aesthetic emotion is a timeless delight, akin to that of experience 
of u nion with the Brahman; and the experience of it has nothing to do 
with the perfections of the actor or the aim to produce a beautiful effect. 
T* nncoc frnm ^nidipncp’s own cffoit. “lust US in the case of children 





performance, as the congreganon snares lu me -r 

making his own spiritual acts. In this light the technique of an art comes 
to look entirely different from what it appears to the common Western 
opinion It is the ritual, not the trick of expression. And perhaps, after aR, 
the best service which this admirably written and illustrated book can do 
for Western readers is to bring them a step nearer the comprehension of 
the Indian view of art. It will help, no doubt, to the understanding of tks 
gesture and that which is seen in statuary; but it would not, I think, make 
it any e as i er for an inexperienced Englishman to understand a performance 
of Indian acting and dancing. An elaborate apparatus of index, cross- 
references, and what not, might, with the labour of a prodigious memory, 
make some few movements recognizable. But we have not acquired t^t 
sort of merit in a former life; we cannot share a common inspirauon. AU 
we can hope to do (and it is well worth doing) is to master, so tar as 
may be, the Indian idea of art, and see how and where it may bring order 
into the chaos of Western art. 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 

Boston, June, 1936 




INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Gordon Craig, who understands so well the noble artificiality 
of Indian dramatic technique, has frequently asked me for more de- 
tailed information than is yet available in this too long neglected field. 

“If there are books of technical instruction,” writes Mr. Gordon Craig, 
“tell them to me I pray you. The day may come when I could afford to 
have one or two translated for my own private study and assistance. I 
dread (seeing what it has already done in other arts here) the influence of 
the finished article of the East; but I crave the instruction of the instructors 
of the East. The disastrous effect the Chinese porcelain and the Japanese 
print has had on us in painting we must try to avoid in this theatre art . . . 
You know how I reverence and love with all my best the miracles of your 
land, but I dread for my men lest they go blind suddenly attempting to see 
God’s face. You know well what I mean, I think- So I want to cautiously 
open this precious and dangerous (only to us queer folk) book of technical 
instruction before the men go crazy over the lovely dancers of the King of 
Cambodia, before the ‘quaintness’ tickles them, before they see a short 
cut to a sensation. If only you knew how unwilling these men of the theatre 
(most of all those dissatisfied with the old sloppy order) were to face the 
odds, and how they long to escape obligations (your phrase in ‘Sati’) you 
would almost make a yearly tour of England crying ‘Shun the East and the 
mysteries of the East.’ ” ^ 

While we still lack a complete and adequate translation, and even a 
satisfactory edition, of the “Dramatic Scicnct‘\ (Nifya ^dstra) of 
Bharata, the present version of a shorter compendium known as “The 
Mirror of Gesture” {Abhinaya Darpana) of Nandikesvara may be 
of use as an introduction to Indian method. 

The dramatic scriptures of India were framed by Brahma at the 
request of the lesser gods, at the very beginning of the Treta Yuga, 
the last aeon before the present. This event is described as follows in 
the first chapter of the “Natya Sastra” of Bharata: 

^ Extract from a letter written in 1915. 
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When Brahma was a Sage in the Krta Age, and when Vaivasvata Manu 
was preparing for the Treta Age, when popular morality is in the grasp of 
greed and of desire, and the world is deluded by envy, by resentment, and 
by weal and woe, when the Devas, Danavas, Gandharvas, Yaksas, Rak- 
sasas, Mahoragas, and the Lokapalas entered upon Jambu-dvipa, then 
Indra and the other Devas said to Brahma: “We desire a pastime to be seen 
and heard. This matter of the Four Vedas should not be heard by Sudras, 
pray therefore shape another and a fifth Veda for all the castes.” 

Saying to them, “So let it be,” and turning away from Indra, he who 
knows the essence of every matter, seated in Yoga posture, called to his 
mind the Four Vedas, thinking, “Ixt me make a Fifth Veda, to be called 
Natya (Drama), combined with epic story, tending to virtue, wealth, 
(pleasure and spiritual freedom), yielding fame — a concise instruction 
setting forth all the events of the world about to be, containing the signifi- 
cance of every Scripture, and forwarding every art.” Thus, recalling all the 
Vedas, the Blessed Brahma framed the Natya Veda from the several parts 
of the Four Vedas, as desired. From the Rg Veda he drew forth the words, 
from the Sama Veda the singing, from the Yajur Veda gesture,^ and 
from the Atharva Veda the flavour. 

This science was communicated by Brahma to Bharata and to his 
hundred sons, and it was first used at the Flag Festival of Indra, to 
celebrate the victory of the Devas in battle against the Danavas. When, 
however, the Danavas found that the drama depicted their own defeat, 
they remonstrated with Brahma, and this afforded occasion for an 
explanation of the true character and significance of dramatic art — 
not to flatter any party, but to represent the true and essential nature 
of the world. Brahma explains to the Danavas : 

“This play is not merely for your pleasure or the pleasure of the Devas, 
but exhibits mood (hhavd) for all the Three Worlds. I made this play 
as following the movement of the world (}o\a-vrttanu\aranam)^ whether 
in work or play, profit, peace, laughter, battle, lust, or slaughter; yielding 
the fmit of righteousness to those who follow the moral law, pleasure to 

2 The Vedic Sacrifice was essentially a mimesis, so that we find, for example, in the 
Kausttaki JBrdhmana, XVII, 6, that the sacrificial priests are described as “dancing’* 
(ninanayuntiy ; but how little this “dancing” was a matter of mere entertainment may 
be realised from Jaimintya Brihtnapa, II, 69-70, where the Progenitor and Death are 
engaged in opposing sacrifices, and the latter is defeated because of what on his part 
was “sung to the harp, or enacted (nftyate)^ or done, vainly” {vrtkd). 
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those who follow lust, a restraint for the unruly, a discipline for the fol- 
lowers of a rule, creating vigour in the impotent, zeal in warriors, wisdom 
in the ignorant, learning in scholars, affording sport to kings, endurance to 
the sorrow-smitten, profit to those who seek advantage, courage to the 
broken-willed; replete with the divers moods {bhdvas), informed with the 
varying passions of the soul, linked to the deeds of all mankind, the best, 
the middling, and the low, affording excellent counsel, pastime, weal and 
all else. 

This drama shall be the source of all counsel in matters of flavour (rasa)^ 
mood (bhdm), and every rite; it shall serve as a timely resting-place for 
those who are grieved, weary, unhappy, or engaged in an arduous disci- 
pline; bestowing righteousness, renown, long life, fortune, increase of rea- 
son; affording counsel to the world. That which is not to be found herein 
is not knowledge, nor craft, nor wisdom, nor any art, nor deeds, nor Union 
(yoga). 

I made this drama according to the Seven Lands, and so you should not 
feel resentment towards the Immortals. The drama is to be understood as 
witnessing the deeds of Gods and Titans, kings of the spheres, and 
Brahma-prophets. Drama is that which accords with the nature (sm- 
bhdva) of the world, with its weal and woe, and it consists in movements 
of the body and other arts of expressive gesture (ahhinayd) , The theatre 
is such as to afford a means of entertainment in the world, and a place of 
audience for the Vedas, for philosophy, for history, and other matters.” ® 

He adds that no performance should be begun without fulfilling 
the Office of the Stage {ranga-pujd)^ and that those who neglect this 
ritual will be ruined. 

In a following chapter Bharata explains, in connection with the 
building of the theatre, how it is that the behaviour of the artist must 
of necessity be studied, and not impulsive; for the human actor, who 
seeks to depict the drama of heaven, is not himself a god, and only 
attains to perfect art through conscious discipline: “All the activities 
of the gods, whether in house or garden, spring from a natural dis- 
position of the mind, but all the activities of men result from the con- 
scious working of the will; therefore it is that the details of the actions 
to be done by men must be carefully prescribed.” 

® Cf. MMavik^gnimitra, I, 4, “Broadly speaking, the drama {rntya) alone affords satis- 
fecdon to people of diverse tastes” {hhinna-mcer janasya). 
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Indian acting or dancing— the same word, Natya, covers both 
ideas — is thus a deliberate art Nothing is left to chance; the actor 
no more yields to the impulse of the moment in gesture than in the 
spoken word. When the curtain rises, indeed, it is too late to begin 
the making of a new work of art.^ Precisely as the text of the play 
remains the same whoever the actor may be, precisely as the score 
of a musical composition is not varied by whomsoever it may be per- 
formed, so there is no reason why an accepted gesture-language 
{ahgi\ahhinayd) should be varied with a view to set off advanta- 
geously the actor’s personality. It is the action, not the actor, which is 
essential to dramatic art. Under these conditions, of course, there is 
no room for any amateur upon the stage; in fact, the amateur does 
not exist in Oriental art. 

Granting, of course, a variety of natural capacity, there naturally 
appears to be less difference between the good and bad actor than 
we are accustomed to observe in modern Europe, because the actor 
who merely exhibits himself is eliminated altogether. The difference, 
however, exists, and the Indian connoisseur is as sensitive to every 
shade of it as the western critic to the wider range of variation on the 
European stage. The perfect actor has the same complete and calm 
command of gesture that the puppet showman has over the move- 
ments of his puppets; the exhibition of his art is altogether independ- 
ent of his own emotional condition, and if he is moved by what he 
represents, he is moved as a spectator, and not as an actor.^ Excellent 
acting wears the air of perfect spontaneity, but that is the art which 
conceals art. It is exactly the same with painting. The Ajanta frescoes 
seem to show unstudied gesture and spontaneous pose, but actually 
there is hardly a position of the hands or of the body which has not 
a recognized name and a precise significance. The more deeply we 
penetrate the technique of any typical Oriental art, the more we find 
that what appears to be individual, impulsive, and ‘natural,’ is actually 
long-inherited, well-considered, and well-bred. Under these conditions 
life itself becomes a ritual. The Indian actor relies only to a very 

^ This gcnerai principle holds good even where an author acts his own play. 

® Sahitya Darpam, III, 20* 
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small extent on properties, and still less on scenery. Referring to this, 
Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen remarks with justice of the Bengali Yatras, 
that these folk-plays '‘without scenery, without the artistic display of 
costumes, could rouse emotions which nowadays we scarcely experi- 
ence while witnessing semi-European performances given on the 
stages of the Calcutta theatres.” ® Similarly in the Kathakali plays, 
hand gesture “makes them essentially independent of the need of 
stage settings. Every situation, every visible and invisible thing is 
suggested to the public by means of gestures. Forest, ocean, village, 
palace, garden, street, hall, stable and road appear as if by magic... 
No elaborate stage arrangements, no revolving scene, no complex 
mechanism can give a more convincing illusion” (Boner, Kathakali, 
p. 64). 

But it is not merely in connection with folk-plays that accessories 
are needless. Let us take a few episodes from the “Sakuntala” of 
Kalidasa and see how they are presented. The “Watering of a Tree” 
is to be acted according to the following direction: “First show Nalina- 
padmal(oh hands palms downwards, then raise them to the shoulder, 
incline the head, somewhat bending the slender body, and pour out. 
Nalina-padma^osa hands are as follows: &u\atunda hands are crossed 
palms down, but not touching, turned a little backward, and made 
Padfna\osa, To move the NalinorpadmaJ^osa hands downwards is 
said to be ‘pouring out.’ ” The action indicated is practically that of 
the extreme left-hand figure in Plate XII of the India Society’s “Ajanta 
Frescoes” (Oxford, 1915), but the actress, of course, only makes be- 
lieve to lift and pour, she does not make use of an actual vessel. 
“Showing Fear of a Bee” is to be acted as follows: “Move the head 
quickly to and fro {Vidhutam)^ the lips quivering, while Pataka 
hands are held unsteadily against the face, palms inward.” “Gathering 
Flowers” is to be acted as follows: “Hold the left hand horizontally in 
Ardla, the right hand in Hamsdsya, extended forward at the side.” 
The left hand here represents a basket, and imaginary flowers are 
picked with the right hand and transferred to the left. “Mounting a 
Car” is to be shown as follows: “The knees are to be raised, the leg 
® “History of Bengali Language and Literature,” 1911, p* 733. 
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being bent and lifted, so that the knee is level with the chest, and 
there held; and then the same is done with the other foot.” 

It should be noted throughout that the words etc., imply 

both acting and dancing; we find for example in the Karpuramanjm, 
I, 26, 10, the stage direction '‘He registers (literally ‘dances’) con- 
templation” {dhydmm natayati)^ — no doubt by means of immobility 
and the nifmlita eye, — and this means just the same as the stage 
direction m tkt KundamdU, L28 £, “Registering (literally ‘gesticula- 
ting’) contemplation” (dhydmm abhintyd). We have used the word 
‘dance’ in our translation only for want of any English word combin- 
ing the ideas of dancing and acting. The reader will go far astray if 
he understands by dancing anything but a rhythmic shewing, or 
mimesis. Indian acting is a poetic art, an interpretation of life, while 
modern European acting, apart from any question of the words, is 
prose, and imitative in a different sense. 

It is needless to say that the appeal of the Indian actor’s art can 
only be felt by a cultivated audience; it is for this reason that it pos- 
sesses so little interest for the ordinary European spectator, who re- 
mains from beginning to end of the performance — if he remains so 
long — an outsider. The Indian artist is a professional, and he works 
for an audience of unsparing critics. The fact that dancing or panto- 
mime is a learned art appears in all the literature, and the accomplished 
actor must be accomplished in many things. In “The Mirror of Ges- 
ture,” for example, the various definitions are constantly supported 
by the remark, “This is the view of those who are learned in the 
Bharat%ama.” ® It must not be imagined on this account that Indian 
Natya served or serves only for the entertainment of an academic 
circle. This may have been the case with the old court dramas, but 
it was not so with Natya in general, which corresponded to the com- 
mon and collective need of the folk. Where such a need is felt, there 

^ Sukatunda, Padmako^a, Arala and Hamsasya hands, and the Vidhuta head are ex- 
plained in the text of the “Mirror of Gesture” translated below. The above stage direc- 
dons are from Raghavabhatta’s “Arthadyotanika,” a commentary on Sakuntala, printed 
in the “Abhijnana Sakuntala” edited by M. R. Kale, Bombay, 1925. 
s Phrases of this nature, which are constantly repeated, are generally omitted in our 
transladon. 



arises a common and collective art, that is to say, an art which is not, 
indeed, practised by everyone, but is understood by everyone. The 
Indian actor, despite the apparent complexity o£ the gesture-language, 
makes no movement of which the meaning is incomprehensible to an 
Indian audience, while the subject-matter -religious, epic, or erotic 
-is common ground for all. But the knowledge of technique and 
theme is not alone sufficient, without imagination; and according to 
the Indian view, the power to experience aesthetic emotion is inborn, 
it cannot be acquired by mere study, being the reward of merit gained 
in a former life.® Whether or not this be true of the individual, it is 
certainly true of human communities, where no great art ever yet 

sprang into being out of nothing in a single generation. 

Art, and the general understanding of art, are always the result of 
a long, united, and consistently directed effort, and nothing cart 
done unless the artist and the spectator share a common inspiration. 
How far this is assumed to be the case in India may be gathered from 
the remarks of the dramatic critics such as Dhanatnjaya, who pours 
scorn upon the spectator who seeks in drama the statement of fact 
rather than the experience of joy," and says that this experience de- 
pends upon the spectator’s own capacities, and does not arise from the 
perfections of the hero, or because the work was deliberately designed 
to create a beautiful effect; it is their own effort by which the audience 
is delighted, just as in the case of children playing with clay elephants, 
whose imagination bestows upon their toys a varied and abundant 
life.“ Those who lack imagination are said to be no better than furni- 
turc^ walls, or stones.^^ ^ „ 

• "Knowlrigc a BcB." tV H.te “I* »« “ \ 1*"^ T.d 

‘“I”*'' 

ness of our very being.” question of aesthetic emotion. 

Transformation of Nature tn Art, and ed., C^bn g , 935- 

12 Dharmadatta, quoted Sahitya Darpaita, III, o. 
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The old Indian dramatic art survives, although precariously, in the 
Kathakaji of the Malabar provinces, and particularly at the Kerala 
Kalamandalam near Trichur. Numerous publications in recent years, 
notably those of Meerwarth, Boner, and Poduval, have contributed 
to a better knowledge of this magnificent inheritance. As remarked 
by Miss Boner, “Kathakali still preserves the essentials of the artistic 
principles and technical means of expression used in the classical 
Indian dance and drama ... a stiU living form of the original unity of 
music, dance and drama. ... Mythological subjects, dealing with a 
supernatural world which would cause despair to any Western stage 
producer are their familiar atmosphere.” The faces of the actors are 
so made up as to become to all intents and purposes masks, and are 
nevertheless ‘Tull of life and expression. All human emotions well 
up into the sculptured features, as if portrayed by the delicate and 
knowing touch of a master hand . . . their repertory is inexhaustible. 
Kathakali is still alive with the religious consciousness of a whole 
nation and has the great form and integrity which only anonymous 
art can achieve through centuries ... it was always a symbolic religious 
art, in which divinity was transubstantiated into visible form,” — 
which reminds us of Plotinus’ dictum, that “Pheidias wrought the 
Zeus upon no model of sense but by apprehending what form Zeus 
must take if he chose to become manifest to sight.” 

Authentic Indian acting, however, survives in the ‘Nautch,’ a form 
of dance which sets forth a given theme by means of song and gesture 
combined. Performances of this kind do not correspond very closely 
to modern European conceptions of the dance, which belong rather 
to what is called in India mere Nrtta, rhythmic movement without a 
theme and therefore without “flavour.” The Indian Nacnl (Nautch- 
girl, bayadere) generally exhibits an alternation of Nrtta and Nrtya. 
The latter, together with the sister art of music, must be regarded as 
representing the most perfect form of old Indian practical aesthetic 
culture now surviving, and one of the most beautiful and moving 
arts that maintain a precarious existence in a world that is “thinking 
of something else.” There are still innumerable Indian temples where 
the ritual dancing of Devadasis before the image is a part of the 
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regular daily office; while in orthodox circles the Nautch is still an 
indispensable element in all festivities such as weddings and corona- 
tions. The Nautch is a direct survival of the old Indian Natya, But 
the material of the classic drama is rarely if ever presented at the 
present day, the theme of the modern Nautch being most often 
Vaistiava. The development of Natya is thus analogous to that which 
has taken place in painting and poetry. 

The student of Indian dramatic technique who visits India will find 
that not much can be seen without a liberal expenditure of time and 
trouble; for as with the other arts of India, whatever survives can 
only be found in the most out-of-the-way places, not yet completely 
subjected to the contagion of “civilisation,” The art of the Parsee 
theatres, chiefly exhibited in large towns such as Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, is only nominally Indian, The scenery and costume are elabo- 
rate, incongruous, and tawdry; the music and the ballet hybrid; and 
the acting, though sometimes clever, generally ill-informed and insen- 
sitive.^® 

It may be remarked here that it is very usual for Indian singers, 
other than dancers, to accompany their singing with gesticulation. 
This is of two kinds, of which the first, quite distinct from what is 
spoken of in the present treatise, is a hand movement reflecting the 
musical form; this expression of empathy {sMharanyd) is sometimes 
very impressive or graceful, but sometimes exaggerated. The second, 
known as bhav batdna or ‘shewing moods’ is of the type here described 
as abhinaya, or ‘gesture’ and differs from Natya only in the greater 
relative importance of the music and the words. 

It should be needless to say that the language of gesture employed 
in the dramatic dance,— where as the Kcsrpuramanjarl expresses it, 
the words inhere {antar-nihita) in the limbs,— is based on natural 
and expressive movements; for example, what is called in our text 
the Hamsasya hand, and corresponds to the “sign of demonstration, 
or exposition” {vyd\hydna, vitar\a, or cin mudrd) in iconography, is 


It may be remarked that the few attempts that have so far been made to exhibit 
ladian drama on the English stage have merited similar criticism. For an account of 
the modern theatre see Guha-Thakurtor, P., The Bengali Drama, London, 193®* 
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used ia ordinary conversation, whenever a point is to be made, just as 
the Western preacher makes his “points,” by touching the fingers of 
the left hand with the forefinger of the right. Such motions must have 
been elaborated and codified at a very early date; and later on we 
find that the art of silent communication by means of signs, which is 
in ejBfect a “deaf and dumb language,” and just like the American 
Indian hand-language, was regularly regarded as one of the “sixty- 
four arts” which every educated person should have knowledge of. 
References to the everyday use of this gesture language {hasta-muira, 
hattha-mudda — “hand-sign”) abound in Indian literature. We 
find for example in Jataka No. 546 (J. text, VI, 364) that the Bod- 
hisattva, seeing a woman suited to be his wife, reflected: “ ‘Whether 
she be wed or not I do not know; I will ask her by hand-gesture 
{hattha-muddd)y and if she is wise, she will understand.’ So standing 
afar off, he clenched his fist {muuhi) . She understood that he was 
asking whether she had a husband, and spread out her hand,” thus 
indicating that she was unmarried. Here the “fist” was probably the 
same as our si\kara hand, which is described as a “fist” (musti) with 
the thumb raised, and means precisely “husband”; and the “outspread” 
hand would be the patd\a hand, one of the meanings for which is 
“without a refuge,” i.e. “having no husband.” So it is clear that the 
Bodhisattva was employing an already established and conventional 
language of gesture, and this is what mudda as an art or accomplish- 
ment always implies.^^ 

Certain of the dance poses possess not merely a general linguistic, 
but also a special hieratic significance. These poses, chiefly of the 
hands, are spoken of as mudras (signs), and are more or less familiar 
to students of Hindu iconography. It is, however, scarcely realised how 
closely connected are the dancing and the sculpture. Many of the 

See my Mudra, mudda, in Journ/ Am. Or. Soc., 48, pp. 279-281. A needless mystery 
has been made o£ a very simple matter, and the term hattha-mudda is still continually 
mistranslated by students of the Pali Buddhist texts; Woodward, Uddna: Verses of 
Uplift, P.T.S., 1935, p. 38, note 2, with reference to a passage in which hattha'muddd 
is listed as an art (sippa), is altogether beside the mark in saying “grips.” The hand- 
gesture is a means of communication employed by persons who are emphatically not 
in contact with one another, as in the Jataka passage cited above, and equally in the 
case of the communication that takes place between the dancer and the audience. 
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gods are themselves dancers, and, in particular, the everlasting opera- 
tion of creation, continuance, and destruction— the Eternal Becom- 
ing, informed by All-pervading Energy— is marvellously represented 
in the dance of Siva. He also exhibits dances of triumph and of destruc- 
tion. Kali, likewise, dances in the burning ground, which we under- 
stand to signify the heart of the devotee made empty by renunciation. 
In RV. X, 72, 6 the creative activity of the Gods, from which the 
dust of the world arises, is compared to that of the trampling feet of 
dancers {nrtyatam it/a), Sri Krishna dances a dance of triumph fol- 
lowing the victory over Kaliya, and another General Dance, with the 
milkmaids of Brindaban, who are the souls of men. 

Most of the dances just mentioned, however, except the Rasa 
Mandala or General Dance last spoken of, are Tandava dances and 
represent a direct cosmic activity. Those of the Nrtya class, which set 
forth in narrative fashion the activities of Gods and Titans, or exhibit 
the relationships of hero and heroine '‘so as to reveal an esoteric 
meaning,” are for the most part Lasya dances performed by the 
Apsaras of Indra’s paradise, and by the Devadasis and Nacnis upon 
earth. It will be seen that in all cases the dance is felt to fulfil a higher 
end than that of mere entertainment: it is ethically justified upon the 
ground that it subserves the three immediate ends of life, and spiritu- 
ally because of its metaphysical content which has to do with man’s 
last end, and this view of Natya is plainly stated in Tiruvehkatacari’s 
preface translated below. The arts are not for our instruction, but for 
our delight, and this delight is something more than pleasure, it is 
the godlike ecstasy of liberation from the resdess activity of the mind 
and the senses, which are the veils of all reality, transparent only when 
we are at peace with ourselves. From the love of many things we are 
led to the experience of Union: and for this reason Tiruvenkatacari 
does not hesitate to compare the actor’s or dancer’s art with the prac- 
tice of Yoga. The secret of all art is self-forgetfulness. 

Side by side with this view, however, there has always existed in 
India a puritanical disparagement of the theatre, based upon a hedon- 
istic conception of the nature of aesthetic emotion; and this party 
being now in full cry, and the Nautch, on the other hand, being threat- 
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ened by that hybridization which affects all the arts o£ India that are 
touched by western influence, the old Indian Natya is not likely to 
survive for very much longer as a direct expression of a religious and 
aesthetic consciousness common to all classes. In recent years, how- 
ever, a much greater interest has been taken in the whole subject of 
the Indian dramatic survivals, and conscious efforts are being made 
to ensure the preservation of KathakaH; given a similar will and 
knowledge, it is not impossible that Kathakali could be perpetuated 
in India as a treasured inheritance, much as the No drama has been 
revived and preserved in Japan, and the Wayang Wong by the devo- 
tion of princely patrons in Java. If this is to happen, action must be 
taken without delay, and before it is too late; and it must be realised 
that the salvation of any traditional art under modern conditions and 
in opposition to modern educational tendencies, is not a matter that 
can be trusted to chance. Endowment will be indispensible. For the 
time is near at hand when the evidences of a culture that was once 
inseparable from the everyday activities of doing and making will be 
found only in books and museums; it is hardly to be expected that 
the culture of the people themselves, any more than their social 
organisation, can much longer resist the destructive influences of 
“education’’ and the infection of western “civilisation.” 

All that is said in the present volume will serve only as an intro- 
duction to Indian dramatic technique and to Oriental acting in gen- 
eral. But we are encouraged to think that even so brief an introduction 
to an extensive science may prove of practical value to the many 
dramatists who are interested in the future of the European theatre; 
and though we have done all in our power to serve the ends of scholar- 
ship, our main purpose in publishing “The Mirror of Gesture” is to 
interest and assist the living actor — not that we suppose that it might 
be profitable for him to adopt the actual gesture-language of the East, 
but that it may inspire him with the enthusiasm and the patience 
needful for the re-creation of the drama in his own environment. 

It remains to be said that our translation is based upon a Nagari 
transcript of the second Telugu edition of the “Abhinaya Darpana” 
of Naadikesvara, published under the editorship of the late Tiruven- 
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katacari o£ Nidamajagalam. The translation is intended to be literal, 
but in the latter part, and occasionally elsewhere, is somewhat com- 
pressed by the omission of words that are not absolutely essential, or 
phrases that are constantly repeated, such as ‘in the dance,’ ‘this hand 
is called,’ or ‘it is stated in the laws of dancing.’ 

My thanks are due to M. Victor Goloubew for the photographs 
reproduced on Plates I, III and VII (E), while the illustrations on 
Plates IV, V(A), X(B), XII (A), and XIII (A) are from photographs 
by the Archaeological Survey of India, XI (C, D) from photographs 
by the Archaeologicai Survey of Mysore, XII(B) from a photograph 
by the Archaeological Department, Gwaliar, IV, V(A), X(A) and 
XI (A) from India OiSce photographs. 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 



THE INDIAN EDITOR’S 
PREFACE 


The Bharata Sastra, which is most dear to the Lord of Sri, the Creator 
of every world, and which is the delight of every connoisseur in every 
world, has been brought into being by Siva, Sambhu, Gauri, Brahma, 
Madhava, Nandikesvara, Dattila, Kohala, Yajhavalkya, Narada, 
Hanuman, Vighnaraja, Subrahmariiya, Arjuna, and the daughter of 
Bana (i.e. Usa) : these are the famous authors of our science. Notwith- 
standing this, it is known to everyone that in these days our people not 
merely neglect this lore as though it were of the common sort, but go 
so far as to declare it to be an art that is only suited for the entertain- 
ment of the vulgar, unworthy of cultivated men, and fit to be practised 
only by play-actors. But it is like the Union-science (yoga-sdstra) which 
is the means of attaining spiritual freedom {mo\sa) : and the reason 
why a science such as this has come to be regarded in such a fashion is 
that it is by movements of the body {ahgif^dbhinaya) that the linea- 
ments and interplay of hero and heroine, etc., are clearly exhibited, so 
as to direct men in the way of righteousness, and to reveal an esoteric 
meaning; obtaining the appreciation of connoisseurs and those who are 
learned in the lore of gesture. But if we understand this science with 
finer insight, it will be evident that it has come into being to set forth 
the sport and pastime of Sr! Krishna, who is the progenitor of every 
world, and the patron deity of the flavour of love; that by clearly ex- 
pressing the flavour, and enabling men to taste thereof, it gives them 
the wisdom of Brahma, whereby they may understand how every 
business is unstable; from which understanding arises indifference 
(vairdgya) to such business, and therefrom arise the highest virtues of 
peace and patience, and thence again may be won the Bliss of Brahma. 

It has been declared by Brahma and others that the mutual relations 
of hero and heroine, in their esoteric meaning, partake of the nature 
of the relations of master and pupil, mutual service and mutual under- 
standing; and therefore this Bharata Sastra, which is a means to the 
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achievement of the Four Aims of Human Life, — Virtue, Wealth, 
Pleasure, and Spiritual Freedom,— and the most exalted science, 
practised even by the Devas, should also be patronized and practised 
by ourselves. 

So thinking, I resolved to restore the science to its former eminence, 
which has been day by day obscured. First of all was published “The 
Mirror of Gesture,” composed by one of the founders of the science, 
Nandikesvara, to wit; but as it was not readily understandable by all, 
there have been introduced into this second edition pictures of the 
“Hands,” with descriptions, and also particulars of the occasion of 
their origin, race, patron deities, etc., mentioned in various works; and 
also combined hands, hands to indicate famous emperors, sacred 
rivers, trees; animals, such as the lion; birds, such as the swan; water- 
creatures, such as the crocodile; and a classification of “Heads.” In 
this way a total of four hundred and eight new verses have been in- 
troduced, and therewith a simple translation with easy Telugu words 
such as women and children can understand. 

Besides this we have published another book, the Bhdrata Rasa 
Pra\arana, in which the Nine Flavours are explained, with Telugu 
translations; and there exists a reference work of the nature of a com- 
mentary, written by Raja Mannaru Gudi Sabhapataya Garu, contain- 
ing full explanations of such technical terms as rdga, tala, ndyaka, 
ndya\d, rasa, etc. May those of the public who are connoisseurs both 
patronize and give us their encouragement. 

Tiruvehkata, Nidamahgalam 
A.D. 1887. 


OM 

MAY ALL BE WELl! 

HAIL TO THE HOLY HAYAGElivA! 

THE MIRROR OF GESTURE 

DECLARED BY NANDIKESVARA 

The movement of whose body is the world, whose speech the sum of sM 
language, 

Whose jewels are the moon and stars— to that pure Siva I bow! ^ 

Indra-— ‘I how to Nandikesvara, who dwells on Kailasa's mount, the 
ocean of the essence of compassion, who reveals the meaning of the 
Laws of Dancing. 

Nandi\esvara, — Welcome to the King of the Suras! Is it well with 
the dwellers in heaven ? What is the cause that brings you here be- 
fore me? 

Indra. — This devotee of thine, this dancer, head of the dancing-hall 
thy patronage adorns, has come to ask a favour. 

Nandi^esvara. — Tell me truly and fully what I can do for you. 
Indra. — In the dancing-hall of the Daityas there is a dancer of the 
name of Natasekhara. Indra seeks the Bharatarnava, composed by 
thee, that he may gain the victory over him by authentic knowledge 
of the skill of dancing. 

Nandi^esvara. — Hear, then, with attention the Bharatarnava lore 
complete in four thousand verses. 

Indra. — O Nandikesvara, image of compassion, apart from that im- 
mensity, pray relate to me the authentic and entire Laws of Dancing 
in a more concise form. 

Nandikesvara. — O wise of heart, O Deva, I reveal accordingly an 
abridgment of the Bharatarnava. Receive this simple “Mirror” at- 
tentively. 

^ In this verse ^iva is compared to an actor, whose means of expression (ahhina^a) are 
gesture, voice, and costume. He reveals himself through the world, the speech of men, 
and the starry firmament. The image of ^iva as dancer (Na^araja, Na^sa) and 
actor is everywhere conspicuous in ^aiva literature (see **The Dance of J^iva,’* by 
A. K. Coomaraswamy, “Siddhanta Dipika,” Vol. XIIl, i). 
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We sages speak of Natya, Nrtta, and Nftyar Natya is dancing used 

formof dance which is voidof flavour (rasa) and mood 

is that form of dance which possesses flavour, mood, and sugg ^ 

(rasa, bhava, vyanjana, etc.), and the like. There is a twofold division 
irWse threef lisya and TSpdava. Usya dancing is very sweet, 

Tandava dancing is violent. . . ^ -kt 

Natya and Nrtya should be seen especially at festivals. Nrtya 
coronations, celebrations, processions of 

„„i„„ of biends, o„t,y in.« or to, b.r,h ^ ^ 

aU auspicious occasions, by those who desire fortune. Brahma has de 
rived instrumental music, gesture, song, and flavour 

theRg Yaiur,Sama, and Atharva Vedas, and has made these Laws 

of Dancing which yield fulfilment of the Four Ends of Life, and are 
means to overcome misfortune, hurt, affictiou, disappomt^^^^ 
regret, and yield therewith more delight than even Brahma-bliss. 
Nrtya should be seen by a royal audience in the courts of k^gs- 

tL Audience (sabha).-The Audience shines like the Wishing- 
tree, when the Vedas are its branches, scriptures of art and ^lence 
(iastras) its flowers, and learned men the bees; where men of truth 
Le found, shining with good qualities, famous for rightwus conduct, 
honoured by kings, adorned by the Vedas; where the Vedan a is 
pounded; when distinguished by the sound of voice and lute (.1..) , 
possessing heroes of renown, ornamented by resplendent princes, shin- 
ing with royal splendour. ^ 

The Seven Limbs of the Audience are men of learning, poets, elders, 
singers, buffoons, and those familiar with history and mythology. 

obiect ’of the A^naya Darpa.a is 

“from ^ 

secular and profane entertainment. 
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The Chief of the Audience (sabha-nayaka) . — He who is Chief of 
the Audience should be wealthy, wise, discriminating, full of gifts, 
versed in musical lore, omniscient, renowned, of charming presence, 
knowing the moods {bhavas) ® and their expression (hdm)^ void of 
jealousy and like faults, familiar with customary etiquette, sympa- 
thetic, a Dhlrodatta Nayaka, expert in all the arts, and clever in state- 
craf t. 

The Ministers (mantri) . — Those who shine as royal ministers are 
men of their word, discerners of good qualities, wealthy, famed, 
learned in mood ibhavcd)^ knowing good from evil, fain of the flavour 
of love, impartial, well-conducted, of good will, learned, devoted 
servants of the king, and men of culture. 

The Stage (ranga). — The Chief of the Audience, as described, 
should sit at ease, facing the east, the poets, ministers, and courtiers at 
his side. The place before him, where dancing is to be done, is called 
the stage. 

The danseuse (pdtra) should stand in the middle of the stage, and 
the dancer (nata) near her; on the right the cymbalist (tdladhdri) ; on 
either side the drummers {mrdahgiJ{ah) ; the chorus {gltaf{arah) be- 
tween them; and the speaker {srutihard) a little behind.®* Each of 
these, and thus ordered, should be present on the stage. 

The Danseuse, or Actress (patra). — It is understood that the 

^ Bhdva is the first touch of emotion in a mind previously at rest; when the emotion 
becomes more intense, and finds expression in movements of the eyes, eyebrows, etc., it 
is called hdva. The ten hdvas or sYngdra-cesths are included among the twenty or twenty- 
eight ornaments (atant^dra) of a heroine, as follows: Bli, the imitation of the lover; 
t/ildsa, a flutter of delight; vicchitti, rearrangement of dress or jewels to enhance loveli- 
ness; vibhrama, confusion, or flurry; hflahj-ncita, a combination of anger, tears, joy, 
fear, etc.; mottayita, absorption in thoughts of the lover when his name is heard; 
kuttamita, feigned anger; bibboka, feigned indifference; laiita, graceful swaying or 
lolling; vihrta, silence imposed by modesty. 

These are described in the Sdhitya Darpana of Vilvanatha, Ddsarupa of Dhanaipjaya, 
Bhdsa-bhusana of Lala-candrika, etc. The physical signs expressing the hdpas are de- 
tailed in subsequent verses of The Mirror of Gesture, (c.g. pp. 37-39) • Strictly speaking, 
bhdva is mood or feeling unexpressed, hdva is the emotion which finds expression, 
cestd the gesture that expresses it. Rasa or flavour and vyahjand or suggestion (tran- 
scending the literal meaning) distinguish poetry from prose. 

In modern practise the two latter are omitted, the danseuse herself singing while 
dancing. ^ 
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Danseuse {mrm}^) should be very lovely, young, with full round 
breasts, self-confident, charming, agreeable, adept in “attack and re- 
lease,” ^ skilled in steps and rhythms, quite at home on the stage, ex- 
pert in posing hands and body, graceful in gesture, with wideopen 
eyes, able to follow song and instruments and rhythm, adorned with 
costly jewels, with a charming lotus-face, neither very stout nor very 
thin, nor very tall nor very short. 

^ Disqualifications of a Danseuse. — The ten kinds of women {vesya) 
unacceptable in drama are those whose eyes are speckled, whose hair 
is scanty, whose lips are thick, or breasts pendant, who are very stout 
or very thin, or very tall or very short, who are hump-backed, or 
have not a good voice ® 

^The Bells (kihkini) . >— The Bells should be made of bronze or cop- 
per or silver; they should be sweet-toned, well-shaped, dainty, with 
the asterisms for their presiding deities, tied with an indigo string, 
with a knot between each pair of bells. At the time of dancing there 
should be a hundred or two hundred for each foot, or a hundred for 
the right foot and two hundred for the left.® 

T he Dancer or Actor (nata) . — Wise men say the Dancer (or actor) 
should be handsome, of sweet speech, learned, capable, eloquent, of 
good birth, learned in the scriptures {idstras) of art and science, of 
sweet voice, versed in song, instrumental music, and dancing, self- 
confident, and of ready wit. 

^Kusala graha^moksayok, lit. expert in grasping and releasing, emphasizing and 
relaxing the stress of emotion, in passing from one mood to another; “grasping” in 
gesture is analogous to “attack” in singing. The actress is not to be swayed by impulse, 
but perfectly self-possessed, mistress of a studied art, in accordance with the Telugu 
saying hommale'vale ddintsuta, “as if pulling the strings of a puppet,” a phrase also 
used in speaking of the relation of God to man and the universe. 

5 The Vikramaairita (see Harvard Oriental Series, 26, pp. 17-18 and 27, pp. 15-16), 
quoting from the now lost of Vasantarajiya, describes the ideal danseuse 

thus: “Face of the beauty of the autumn moon, elongated eyes, two arms sloping at the 
shoulders, a bosom with high breasts closc-prest, no space between them, flanks as 
though polished, waist of a hand’s span, magnificent buttocks, and feet with curving 
toes; according to the type adhering in the dancing-master’s mind, so ought her form 
■:tO‘.'be.”.' ■ ■ 

® No dancer ties the bells upon her ankles before dancing without first touching her 
forehead and eyes with them, and repeating a brief prayer. Investiture with the bells 
makes the adoption of a professional life inevitable. 
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I Outer Life (baiiir prijnia) of the Danseuse, — The following acces- 

sories are called the Outer Life of the Danseuse ; the drum, cymbals of 
a good tone, the flute, the chorus, the drone, the lute (ulna), the bells, 
and a male singer of renown. 

Inner Life (antar praiia) of the Danseuse.— The ten factors of the 
Inner Life of the Danseuse are swiftness, composure, harmony 
(re^hd)f^ flight {bhramm)^ Ranees patience, intelligence, 

faith, speech and song. 

Vulgar Dancing (nica natya).— Those who are versed in the Sci- 
ence of Dancing say that that dancing is vulgar in which the actress 
does not begin with invocation, etc. 

I The Fruit of Witnessing Vulgar Dances. — who look upon 

I the dancing of such a vulgar actress will have no children, and will be 

reborn in animal wombs.® 

T he Course of the Dance (natya-krama) . — What is said tradition- 
ally by our ancestors must therefore be kept in view. Having made the 
invocation, etc., the dancing may begin. The song should be sustained 
in the throat; its meaning must be shown by the hands; the mood 
ihhdvd) must be shown by the glances; time (tdld) is marked by the 
feet. For wherever the hand moves, there the glances follow; where 

I the glances go, the mind follows; where the mind goes, the mood 

follows; where the mood goes, there is the flavour {ras(Tj? 

I . ■■■ ■" ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .■■■ ■■■ ^ 

r 7 The Sanglta 'R.atnakfcra, VII, 26 , defines tekha, literally ‘‘outline,” as “propriety in 

; combining the motions of the head and eye, etc., and charm of body, stance, and eyes.” 

' Cf. Karpitramanjim, IV, 12 , reha-visuddhatn, rendered by Lanmann as “clean-cut pose.” 

Bohtlingk defines re\ha as “correct pose of all the limbs in dancing.” Rekhdf “outline,” 
is also a technical term in the discussion of painting, where we meet with the phrase 
fe\hd4uddhi, “purity of outline”; re\hd in dancing is then analogous to “c^ligraghie 
quality,” w i th p r ^ision and ^ekganfe. 

® Omitted in the authoritative text (Ghosh), where however there are found five llo\as 
dealing with the prayers to Ganapati, Heaven, and Earth, to be made before the danseuse 
I costumes herself; prayer to the Goddess of the stage; and the ofi^ering of flowers to be 

I ' made by the danseuse in order “to destroy hindrances, protect all creatures, gratify the 

; Gods, influence the audience, advantage the hero, protect the danseuse, and ensure the 

success of the dancing-master's instruction.” 

SC£ Vt\ramacanta, loc. cit. supra: “The whole meaning is registered {sucitd) by the 
limbs, in which the words inhere; the footsteps follow the tempo (iaya), in accordance 
; with the flavours; the delicate gesturing originates in the hands; as the concept varies, 

I one mood {bhdvd) drives another from the field; so that there is a sequence of passions” 

{rdga-bandhd) . Note that tala == time, laya = tempo. 

I 
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GESTURE {abhmayd) 

Gesture is the principal theme o£ what is here related. 

The root ni with the prefix abhi implies exposition, and the word 
abkinaya IS used in this sense. According to another book (gra/i- 
thdntare), ahhinaya is so called because it evokes flavour (rasa) in the 
audience. There are three kinds of gesture: bodily, vocal, and orna- 
mental {angina, ahdryd)^ besides the pure, passionate, and 

dark {saitpi\a, etc.) . Here we are only concerned angi\dbhimya, 
“Exposition by means of the gestures of the body and limbs.” 

The three elements of bodily gesture are the limbs, parts of the body, 
{ahga,pratyanga,updngd). 

In Angt\dbhinaya the head, hands, arm-pits, sides, waist, and feet, 
these six, and some say also the neck, are called the limbs. 

In Pratyahgdbhinaya the shoulders, shoulder-blades, arms, back, 
stomach, thighs and calves, some say also three others, the wrists, 
knees, and elbows, are the parts of the body. 

In Updhgdbhinaya the eyes, eyelids, pupils, cheeks, nose, jaw, the 
lips, teeth, tongue, chin, face, these eleven are the features. Beside these 
are the accessories, such as the heel, ankle, fingers and toes, and palms, 
which I mention according to the old books. 

Only such as are useful in dancing will be described. The classifica- 
tion of Heads will be given first, then that of the Glances, Neck, 
Hands, and Actions, and from these five will appear the resulting 
movements. 

* ^ THE HEAD 

Nine Movements of the Head. — The following nine Heads are 
named by those who are versed in the Science of Dancing: Sama, 

Observe that abMnaya strictly speaking means ^‘expression” whether by gesture, sing- 
ing, or costume. In the present work it is expression by gesture which is considered, and 
on this account the term abhinaya has been rendered by “gesture” throughout, JV/, to 
“lead,” is often used in a similar way in connection with the evocation of a mental 
image for purposes of devotion, or to become the model to be imitated in a work of art. 
Abhi-ni in the present context is literally educate; the actress “educates” the spectator 
by stimulating in him the latent possibility of aesthetic experience, rasdsmdana, the 
“tasting of the flavour.” 
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Udvahita, Adhomukha, Alolita, Dhuta, Kampita, Paravrtta, Uiksipta^ 

Parivahita. 

Sama (level) : not moving, not bent, nor raised. Usage: at the begin- 
ning of dancing^^ prayer/- authoritative speech, satisfaction, anger, 
indifference, or inaction. 

Udvahita (raised) : raising the head and keeping it still. Usage: flag, 

I moon, firmament, mountain, flying things in the air, anything tall. 

AdhomuXha (face inclined) : the head is bent. Usage: modesty, sor- 
, row, bowing, regarding anything vile, fainting, things on the ^ 

ground, bathing. | 

AloUta (rolling) : the head is moved in a circle. Usage: sleepiness, I 

obsession, intoxication, faintness, dizziness, hesitation, laughter, etc. | 

; Dhuta (shaken) : the head is turned to and fro from right to left and j 

left to right. Usage: denial, looking repeatedly at things, condolence 
[ with others, astonishment, dismay, indijfference, cold, fire, fear, first 

I moment of drinking liquor, preparing for battle, rejection, im- 

f patience, glancing at one’s own limbs, summoning from both sides. 

^ Kampiia (nodded) : shaking the head up and down. Usage: indigna- 

tion, saying “Halt!”, enquiry, summoning, threatening, etc. 

Pardvrtta (turned round): the head is turned aside. Usage: saying 
“Do this,” aversion, modesty, quiver, relaxing the features, slight- 
ing, hair, etc. 

The Vikramacanta, loc. cit. supra, has “This is the universal rule for the beginning 
of all dances: ‘squareness’ {caturasratva) of the limbs, ‘level* feet {sama-padau) and 
‘creeper-hands’ ’* (latd-karau) . “Squareness” of the limbs may imply simply their 
normal disposition antecedent to any specific motion; or possibly refers to the extension 
of both arms at right angles to the body, with pataka hands, which so as my own 
observation goes, is always the initial pose. “Creeper” hands are described on p. 62 
■ as proper to the “natural” {svabkava) position at the beginning of a dance- As regards 

^ the term sama, “level,” i.e. unmodified, c£. Karpuramanjan, IV. 12, where in the 

I challi'danct, the dancers* shoulders, lieads, arms, and hands are all “level” (sama). 

! In connection with Lanman’s version of the Karpummanjtm, Harvard Oriental 

Series IV, p. 280, Note 4, it may be noted that the description of the “staff-dance” 

: {danda-rdsa) is quite inaccurate; I have explained the term in Journ. Am. Or. Soc-, 48, 

pp. 281-283. In lie “staff-dance** each performer holds two short staves, and with these 
I strikes those of each other performer in turn, in accordance with the rhythm. Numerous 

I mediaeval representations of this dance are known (Plate XIII, A), and it is quite com- 

monly to be seen at the present day. It is a “popular** (desi) rather than a “high” 

(mdrga) dance. 


12 C£. usage in Bhagavad Gita, VI, 13. 
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Ut^ipta (tossed) : turniog the head aside and upwards. Usage: saying 
‘‘Take this/" etc., indication, cherishing, assent. 

Parimhim (wagging) : the head is moved from side to side like a fan. 
Usage: being in love, yearning for the beloved, pleasure, gratifica- 
tion, reflection {vicard). 

The twenty-four Heads following are mentioned elsewhere, by 
Bharatacarya and others: Dhuta, Vidhuta, Adhuta, Avadhuta, Kam- 
pita, Akampita, Udvahita, Parivahita, Ancita, Nihancita, Paravrtta, 
Utk§ipta, Adhomukha, Lolita, Tiryonnatannata, Skandhanata, Ara- 
trika, Sama, Parsvabhimukha, Saumya, Alolita, Tira&ina, Prakam- 
pita, Saundarya. 

Dhuta: moving the head slowly and regularly to and fro. Usage: an 
empty place, looking to one side, failing to find sympathy, astonish- 
ment, dismay, indifference, rejection. 

Vidhuta: the same head, moved quickly. Usage: cold, heat, fear, the 
first moment of drinking liquor. 

Adhuta: slightly raising and turning the head sharply. Usage: every- 
thing, looking at one’s own body, looking at the sides with an up- 
ward glance, ability to perform an action, dignity. 

Avadhuta: inclining the head sharply. Usage: saying “Stay,” pointing 
out a place, asking a question, summoning, conversation. 
Kampita: raising the head high and shaking it. Usage: recognition, 
indignation, argument {vitcvr'ka)^ threatening, hastening, question- 
ing. 

Akampita: the same movement slowly. Usage: something in front, 
enquiry, instruction (upadeia), one’s own opinion, narration. 
Udvahita: raising the head sharply. Usage: saying “I can,” dignity. 
Parivahita: turning the head in a circle. Usage: shamelessness, misap- 
prehension, keeping silence, recalling (the appearance etc. of) the 
beloved, astonishment, smiling, joy, horripilation, giving pleasure, 
reflection. 

Ancita (bent) : the neck is slightly bent to one side. Usage: regarding 
anything vile, being in love, fainting, etc., gazing at the middle of 
the lower lip (bruised by a lover’s kisses) . 
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Nihancim: raising the shoulder, and touching it with the head. Usage : 
pleasure at seeing the beloved (pildsa), graceful posing (k&a), af- 
fected indifference (Bibbo^a), hysterics {\ilal^mcim)^ rapture at 
being reminded of an absent lover (momyita)^ feigned anger 
{\uUamitd)y modest silence {mauna)^ affectation of being unmoved 
{stambhd), 

Pardprua: the head is averted. Usage: saying “Do this,” aversion, 
modesty, etc., relaxing the features, following one who has gone 
aside, looking back. 

Utbjipta: the face is uplifted. Usage: things moving in the sky. 

Adhomukha: the head is bent. Usage: modesty, sorrow, bowing. 

Lolita: the head unsteady, the eyes languid as if from excess of pride. 
Usage: sleepiness, obsession, intoxication, faintness. 

Tiryonnatannata: the head is moved up and down. Usage: affected 
indifference. 

S\andhdnata: the head is rested on the shoulder. Usage: sleep, intoxi- 
cation, fainting, anxiety 

Ardtn\a: turning the head to both sides, Just touching the shoulders. 
Usage: astonishment, inferring the opinions of others. 

Sama: natural pose of the head. Usage: expressing normal circum- 
stances. 

Pdrsvdbhimu\ha: the head is turned aside in looking at persons on 
one side. 

Saumya: motionless. Usage: when the dance {nrtyd) is to be begun. 

Alolita: the head is moved about freely. Usage: when flowers are 
offered in the hands, in Carl-natana, charm (lamna ) . 

Tirasclna: looking up on both sides. Usage: in dances showing 
modesty, and that called Mukhacari, and such suitable occasions. 

Pral^ampita (waving about) : repeatedly moving the head forward 
and to both sides. Usage: the marvellous (adbhuta rasa)^ song, com- 
position {prabandhd), bee, the enemy’s mode of fighting. 

Saundarya (elegance) : looking up and down, the trunk also bent. 
Usage: expressing a cause {\drana), in dances showing the “bee” 
hand, yoga-practice. 
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THE EYE 

The Eight Glances (asta drsti).^® — In Bharatasastra the following 
eight sorts of Eye or Glance {drsti) are mentioned: Sama, Alokita, 
Sack Pralokita, Nimilita, Ullokita, Anuvrtta, Avalokita. 

Sama (level): gazing without winking, like a woman of the gods. 
Usage: beginning a dance, scales, reading another’s thoughts, sur- 
prise, the image of a god. 

Alokjta (inspecting) : swiftly turning with keen glances. Usage: 

potter’s wheel turning, showing “all sorts of things,” desires. 

Sdci (sidelong) : looking out of the corners of the eyes, without mov- 
ing the head. Usage: hinting {ihgita)y twirling the moustache (self- 
confidence), aiming an arrow, recollection, and in Kulata natya. 
Pralo\ita: turning from side to side. Usage: looking at things on both 
sides, pointing out, moving, disordered mind. 

Nimtlita (closed) : the eyes half-closed, half-open. Usage: appearance 
of a sage {rsi)y^^ subjection to another’s will, prayer {japa)y medita- 
tion {dhyana), greeting {namas\rta)y madness, keen insight 
{su\sma drsti). 

UUo^ita (looking up): directing the glance keenly up and aside. 
Usage: the point of a flag, tower (gopura), temple (deva mandapa), 
previous lives, height, moonlight. 

Anuvrtta (following) : glancing quickly up and down. Usage: angry 
looks, friendly invitation. 

Avalo\ita (looking down): looking down. Usage: looking at a 
shadow, reflection (vicdra)^ bed, study, looking at one’s own body. 

The following Glances are mentioned elsewhere: Sama, Pralokita, 
Snigdha, Srhgara, Ullokita, Adbhuta, Karuna, Vismaya, Trpta, 
Visanna, Bhayanaka, Saci, Drta, Vira, Raudra, Dura, Ihgita, Vilokita, 

C£. Boner, Kathakfili^ p. 68: “The daily practise for the pupils starts early in the 
morning at about five o'clock with one hour of eye exercises. By them they achieve an 
extraordinary mobility and quickness of the glance and every degree of intensity of 
expression. They are taught how to create space and distances by the glance and how 
to portray every kind of emotion and action. There are Kathakalis who pride them- 
selves to fae able to play certain scenes or to relate a story by the glance only." 

The reading asimse in the Ghosh edition is preferable to our rsit/ese, and gives the 
more appropriate sense of “snake." 
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Vitarkita, Sankita, Abhitapta, Avalokita, Sunya, Hrsta^ Ugra, 

Vibhranta, Santa, Milita, Sficana, Lajjita, Malina, Trasta, Mlana, 

Mukula, Kuncita, Akasa, Ardhamukuia, Anuvrtta, Vipluta, Jihma, 

Vikosa, Madira, Hrdaya, Lalita. 

Sama: looks like those of the women of the gods (not winking, etc.). 
Usage: normal circumstances. 

PariloJ^ta: casting glances on both sides. Usage: looking on both sides. 

Snigdha (tender) : the look that is associated with joy, pleasant antici- 
pation, things after one’s own heart, having an inner radiance, ex- 
pressing the surge of love passion. Usage: in affection. 

Srngdra (love) : born of great joy, in the toils of love — raising the eye- 
brows and looking out of the corners of the eyes. Usage: mutual 
glances of those who are fast bound by amorous desires. 

Ullokita: looking upwards. Usage: tall things, previous births. 

Adhhuta: the ends of the eyelids slightly curved, the eyebrows raised 
in wonder, the eyes shining. Usage: the marvellous. 

Karuna: a downcast glance, half-vouchsafed, with tears, benevolent, 
the black pupil slowly moving, regarding the tip of the nose. Usage: 
the pitiful. 

Vismaya (astonishment); quickly raised, straight-staring. Usage: 
astonishment. 

Trfta (satisfaction) : steady, wide-opened, the pupil motionless, keep- 
ing its place. Usage: resolution (utsdha). 

Visanna: the eyelids wide apart, eyelashes recurved, the pupil fixed. 
Usage: dismay, anxiety. 

Bhaydna\a (inspiring fear) : the eyelids raised and fixed, the pupil 
bright and fluttering. Usage: great fear, the terrible. 

Sdci: looking persistently out of the corners of the eye. Usage: secret 
purpose, 

Drta (fish ?) : both pupils moving. Usage: excitement. 

Vira (heroic) : radiant, direct, open, rather majestic, self-controlled, 
the pupils at rest. Usage: the heroic. 

Raudra (cruel) : unfriendly, red, cruel, the pupils fixed and the lids 
not moved, the brows contracted and raised. Usage: the cruel. 
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'''Dma:(hi) : slightly raised. Usage; things at a distance. 

Ingita: sidelong glances expressing joy. Usage: hinting. 

Vilo\ita: looking back. Usage: things or places behind. 

Vitar'kita (deliberation): direct, wide-opened, the eyelids separated, 
the pupils fixed as if in fear. Usage: consideration {uha ) . 

San^ita (apprehensive) : a little moved, a little at rest, slightly raised 
and moved to and fro, the pupils partly hidden. Usage: hesitation. 

Abhitapta (burnt) : the eyelids moving, the pupils gazing languidly. 
Usage; indifference (i. e. regarding a thing, but without interest). 

Avdokita:l(xk,mg down. Usage: study (pathana), reflection {vicara), 

Sunya (vacant) : eyelids level, pupils visible, motionless, gaze vacant. 

{bahydrtha grahand) . 

Hrsta (merry) : fluttering, pleasant, twinkling. Usage: laughter. 

Ugra (fierce): very wide open, a little red at the corners. Usage: 
ferocity. 

Vibhrdnta (wandering) : the pupils moving, rolling, unconstrained, 
between tears and laughter; the wandering glance of excitement. 

Santa (peace) : gradually closing the lids, the eyes slightly moving, the 
pupils moving to the corners; the peaceful glance of dispassion. 

Milita: nearly closed. Usage: conditions such as subjection to another’s 
will. 

Sucana: the eyes partly closed, following the movement of the {suci) 
hand. Usage: pointing out. 

Lajjita: the upper eyelid dropped, the pupil also lowered bashfully, 
the lashes meeting; this modest glance is used modestly. 

Molina: the lashes partly closed as if by rheum, the pupils sunken; this 
unclean eye denotes women (i. e. dissipation). 

Trasta (frightened) : inwardly expanded, the pupil raised. Usage; fear 
and intoxication. 

Mldna (dull) : the pupils moving languidly and slowly, squinting, the 
lashes seeming to touch; this dull eye indicates insipid matters. 

Mu\ula: the lashes trembling and touching, the expression of the 
pupils mild, the upper lids lowered; this ‘bud’ eye indicates bliss 
(ananda). 
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(curved): the lashes a little recurved, the eyeballs a little 
sunk; ,dislike, or jealousy. . 

A^ah (sky ) : directed towards the sky, the pupil turned far back; in- 
dicating things moving above. 

Ardhamu/^tila: smilmgy the pupils just visible under the lids; this 
'half-bud* eye indicates bliss and rejoicing. 

Anuvftta (following) : repeated glancing; it is used in hurry. 

Vipluta: the lids trembling, expanded, and then dropped; this ‘dis- 
ordered* eye indicates beauty in things of all sorts. 

]ihma (oblique) : bent back, a slow and hidden glance; used to convey 
secret meanings, and in envy. 

Vi]{osa: without winking, the pupils moving, the lids wide apart; 
it is used in joy. 

Madira: indirect, ranging, centred, unsteady, crooked; it is used to 
indicate the early stage of intoxication. 

Hr day a: unsteady, flurried, the pupils moving somewhat (anaglulitd)^ 
the lids recurved; it is used for mediocre things. 

Lolita (graceful) : the corners of the eyes closed by the movement of 
the brows, smiling because of the working of Love, direct; it is 
used in graceful posing (lalita)^ etc. 

THE EYEBROWS 

According to another book there are named the following six move- 
ments of the Brows: Sahaja, Patita, Utksipta, Catura, Recita, Kuncita. 

Sahara: the natural brow in a smooth face. It expresses the natural 
state. 

Patita: the brows being at rest, are made to frown. Usage: distaste, 
astonishment, jealousy. 

Ut\sipta: either one or both of the brows is raised. Usage: woman’s 
anger, telling the truth, feelings of love (srhgdrabhdva)^ dalliance 
(lild). 

Catura: the brows meeting and faintly quivering. It is used in touch- 
ing one another’s face, heart’s bliss, and excitement. 
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Recita: one brow is contracted with charm and sweetness. Usage: lis- 
tening to a secret, saying “Sadhn,” looking at any place. 

Kuncita: one or both brows arched. Usage: rapture at being re- 
minded of an absent lover imottayitd)^ feigned anger {f^ummita)^ 
pleasure at seeing the beloved (pildsa), hysterics {\ila\incita). 

THE NECK 

Knowers of mood (bhdvd) have declared that there are four Necks: 
Sundari, Tirascma, Parivartita, Prakampita. 

Sundart: moving to and fro horizontally {tirya\ pracalita)}^ Usage: 
the beginning of affection, making trial, saying ''Well done!’’, recol- 
lection, badinage, sympathetic pleasure. 

Tirasdna: an upward movement on both sides, like the gliding of a 
snake. Usage: brandishing a sword, serpentine progression. 
Parivartita: moving to right and left, like a half-moon. Usage: Srhgdra 
natana (erotic dances), when kissing the cheeks. 

Pra\ampita: moving the head backwards and forwards like a pigeon. 
Usage: saying “You and I,” especially in Deny a nata (secular- 
dances), swings, counting. 

Lives of the Hands (hasta prana). — The Lives (i.e. movements) 
of the Hands are twelve, as follows: Prasarana, Kuncita, Recita, 
Puhkhita, Apavestita, Prerita, Udvestita, Vyavrtta, Parivrtta, Sahketa, 
Cihna, Padartha-tlka.^® 

Prasarana (outspread) : extending the fingers (e.g. Plate XV a). 
Kuncita (bent, inclined) : bending the fingers (e.g. Plate XVI a) . 
Rcdta (separated) : separating the fingers (e.g. Plate XVI c, e). 
Puhkhita (feathered, or fluttering) : the hand (directed) forward, 
(the fingers being) extended, bent, or separated. 

This is one of the most characteristic, and at the same time most peculiar, movements 
of Indian dancing. Tirya\ {-udandta) may also refer to a glance, as in Vasudeva, com- 
menting on tryasram in Karpuramanjari, I, 29. 

The above-mentioned technical terms are used in the subsequent detailed description 
of the hands and in more detailed texts such as those quoted on p. 19 of the Introduction. 
Nos, 5 and 7 are produced by turning the forearm on its own axis, so that the palm 
of the hand faces downwards (No. 5) or upwards (No. 7). In No. 8 the fingers point 
vertically upwards: in No. 9 the fingers point across the body. 
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This movemeiit is used in Pataka and other hands. 

Apmestita (twisted down) : the hand directed downwards (e.g. Plate 
I, foremost hand and Plate XVIII c, Lh,). 

PrSrita. (directed): the hand turned back, (the fingers being) ex- 
tended, bent, or separated (e.g, Plate VII d, XVII a). 

Udpestita (twisted upwards) : the hand directed (palm) upwards (e.g. 
Plates XVI E, XVII c, XVIII d). 

Vyavrtta (turned back): the hand pointing upwards sideways (e.g. 

. ;Plate VIII). 

Pmvrtta (turned round) ; the hand directed forwards, sideways (e.g. 
Plate XX c,Lh.). 

Sah'keta (convention) : communicating an idea without words.^^ 
Cihna (mark) : the various Cihnaszxt the marks of those things which 
are evident, and of those unseen, their state of movement or rest, 
and eight other items, viz. their form, face, situation, banner, 
weapons, virtues, range, and habits, as set forth in dance. 
Paddrtha'fi\a (word-meaning commentary) : the meaning of words 
is conveyed. 

THE HANDS 

The Classification of Hands (hasta bheda). — The characteristics 
of the Hands will be set forth in order. There are two kinds, the Single 
{asamyuUa) and the combined {samyutta) , There are twenty-eight 
Single Hands as follows: Pataka, Tripataka, Ardha-pataka, Kartari- 
mukha, Mayura, Ardha-candra, Arab, Sukatundaka, Musti, Sikhara, 
Kapittha, Kataka-mukha, Suci, Candra-kala, (Padma-) Kob, Sarpa- 
&sa, Mrga-sirsa, Simha-mukha, Lahgula, Sola-padma, Catura, 
Bhramara, Hanisasya, Hamsa-paksa, Samdamsa, Mukula, Tam- 
racuda, Trisula, 

Pataca (flag) : the thumb bent to touch the fingers, and the fingers 
extended. Usage: beginning a dance, cloud, forest, forbidding 
things, bosom, night, river, world of the gods, horse, cutting, wind, 
reclining, walking, prowess, graciousness, moonlight, strong sun- 

Aksara-mustikfi^ communicating letters or ideas by tbe disposition of the fingers, is 
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light, knocking, meaning of the seven cases, wave, entering a street, 
equality, applying sandal paste, one’s self, taking an oath, silence, 
benediction, a good king, palmyra leaf, slap, touching, saying “Such 
and such a place,” the sea, the way of good deeds, addressing (a per- 
son some distance away), going in front, holding a sword, month, 
year, rainy season, day, sweeping up. 

According to another book, the thumb is bent against the base of 
the forefinger and the palm and fingers extended. When Brahma, the 
Shaper, went to Parabrahma, as he saluted him with the cry of “Vic- 
tory!” he held his hand like a flag, since then it has been called the 
“flag hand.” It is the first of all hands, it originates from Brahma, its 
colour is white, its sage Siva, its race Brahmana, its patron deity Para- 
brahma. Usage: saying “Victory, victory!”, clouds, forbidding things, 
forest, night, saying “Gol”, going, conveyance, wind, chest, front, 
merit {puny a) ^ preeminence, flow, abode of the wise, crying “Ha! 
ha!”, moonlight, sunlight, abode of the gods, removal of hindrance, 
wall, cutting, pleasing others, cheek, applying sandal paste, mustering 
an army, boundary, removing fear,^® having no refuge, decrease, cov- 
ering, reclining, the earth, flame, pouring rain, wave, wings of a bird, 
petitioning a king, saying “Thus,” eye, saying “Like what?” and 
“Like that,” slap, touching, lake, massage, closing a dispute, strong 
wind, end of the robe {ancald)^ cold, heat, radiance, shadow, ear, 
season, half-year, day, fortnight, month, purity, high birth, approach, 
saying “Protect,” or “Caress,” Brahmana caste, pure colour. (Plates 
I(r.h.),VB,IX,XVA.) 

Tripatd\a (three parts of the flag) : the third finger of the Pataka 
hand is bent. Usage: a crown, tree, va^ra weapon, the bearer of the ' 
va^a (Indra), screw-pine flower, light, rising flames, cheek, patterns 

The Pataka hand is commonly seen in the abhaya mudrd of images, but is sometimes 
replaced by ardha-candra. It may be pointed out here once for all that the different 
meanings of a given hand are differentiated by the position in which it is held, and 
by the way in which it is moved; for example, the pataka hand held vertically and 
motionless represents a wall, moved swiftly downwards represents cutting, held hori- 
zontally with a slight up and down motion from the wrist represents water, held at 
arm’s length and palm forward indicates address, held in the same way and moved 
to and fro sideways indicates prohibition, and so forth. 
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drawn on tlie face or body arrow/ tiiming round, 

union of. woman and man* 

According to another book: same definition. It is so called since 
Sakra (India) and others held the pajra weapon with three parts of 
the “flag,” leaving out the third finger. Its colour is red, it is of Ksa- 
triya race, its sage is Guha, its patron deity Siva. Usage: invccation, 
descent (apataram)^ lifting or bending down the face, touching 
auspicious things, hook, site (^kala)^ disrespect, doubt, crown, tree, 
Visava (India), pajra, stroking the hair, lamp, marking the brow- 
spot, tying a turban, applying strong scents, closing the nose or ears, 
rubbing-down a horse, arrow, screw-pine flower, patterns drawn on 
the face or body, the flight of certain birds, tongues of flame, Ksatriya 
caste, red colour.^® (Plates VII b, XVII a.) 

Ardha-patd]{a (half flag): the little finger of the Tripataka hand is 
also bent. Usage: tender shoots (fdlat/a)yp^jit\ for writing or draw- 
ing {phalaf^a), bank of a river, dagger {kraf^aca)^ knife, flag, tower 
(gopura), horn (srnga), saying “Both.” 

Kartari-mu\ha (arrow shaft face) : in the same hand, the forefinger 
and little finger are outspread.^® Usage: separation of woman and 
man, opposition or overturning, stealing, the corner of the eye, 
death, disagreement, lightning, sleeping alone, falling, a creeper. 

According to another book: the forefinger of the Tripataka hand 
is out(-spread). Once upon a time, the sages say, Sasanka-^khara 
(Siva), set out to slay Jadandhara; he drew a circle round the centre 
of the earth with his forefinger, and that is the origin of the Kartarl- 

According to Dhanamjaya {Dasarupa, I, 126) tEe Tnpataka hand is used in stage 
whispers {]andnti\d) to shut out the others when only one person is addressed out of 
several present on the stage, e, g., vi, 24. 

A fuller description of the Kartarl-mukha hand is quoted by T. A. Gopinatha Rao, 
from an unnamed source, in “Hindu Iconography, '' 1914, p- xxxi, where it is stated 
that it is used for holding attributes (cf. on Plate XVI c) such as the conch and discus; 
and also that the thumb and third finger should meet near the middle of the palms. The 
hands of images conform to this rule in most cases* but not invariably. Most likely there 
exists some confusion of Kartari-mukha and Mayura hands. Our figure shows the 
Kartari-mukha hand according to the text description. The oldest occurrence of the 
Kartetnmukha hand in iconography occurs at Amaravati, where it is held with an at- 
tribute at shoulder level by a Naga, see Bachhofer, Indian Sadpure, pi. 129. 
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mnkha iiand. It originates from Siva, its sage is Parjanya, its race 
Ksatriya, its colour coppery, its patron deity Cakrapapi (Vishnu). 
Usage: red paint for the feet {paddla\ta}{a)^ drawing patterns on the 
body, yearning of separated husband and wife, overturning or opposi- 
tion, Madhava, lightning, sleeping alone, buffalo, deer, fly-whisk, hill- 
top, elephant, bull, cow, thick coil of hair, Ksatriya caste, copper 
colour, scissors, tower. (Plates VII n, XVI c.) 

Mayura (peacock) : the third finger of the Kartari-mukha hand is 
joined to the thumb, the other fingers extended. Usage: the pea- 
cock’s neck, a creeper, bird of omen {sa\und)^ vomiting, forehead, 
extracting hair, forehead, brow-spot, wiping away tears, argument 
according to law (/ar^ra), renown. 

Ardha-candra (half-moon) : the thumb of the Pataka hand is 
stretched out. Usage: the moon on the eighth day of the dark fort- 
night, a hand seizing the throat, a spear, consecrating an image, 
a platter, origin, waist, anxiety, one’s self, meditation, prayer, touch- 
ing the limbs, greeting common people. 

According to another book: same definition. This hand originates 
from the desire of 5iva for ornaments, of which the moon is one. Its 
sage is Atri, its race Vaisya, its colour smoky, its patron deity Maha- 
deva. Usage; bangle, wrist, mirror, astonishment, effort, intemperance, 
entirety, beating time, tying up the hair, supporting the cheek in 
grief, the ear of an elephant, expelling evil-doers, wiping sweat from 
the brow, adolescence, ability, moon, greeting common people, con- 
secration, eyebrow, cloth, bow, preeminence, tightening the girdle, 
making a vessel, the body, movement of the feet, carrying a child, the 
back, white colour, Vaisya caste. (Plates XV b, XVI b.) 

Arala (bent) : the first finger of the Pataka hand is curved. Usage: 
drinking poison, nectar, etc., or strong wind. 

This hand often replaces the Pataka, e. g., in the Abhaya mudra of Plates I, VII e, 
XX A, D. 

22 Cf. the play of words in Karpuramanjari, I, 20, 27: “May you have that (sc. half- 
moon ‘hand’) put on your throat, which the Magnanimous Three-cyed Deity wears on 
his head” (sc. as the moon’s crescent); L e., “may you be throttled.” 
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According to another book: the thumb and forefinger of the Pataka ^ 
hand are cuiYed. It was first used by Agastya in drinking {aposmam: 
tirte) the seven seas. Its colour is red, its race mixed, its patron deity 
Vasudeva — such is its history according to Bharata and others. Usage : 
the sipping of water {dposana) hy Brahmans, benediction, the aver- 
sion of a parasite {pita) for his friend, dressing the hair, saying “Come 
soon!”, circumambulation at morning and evening prayer, wiping 
sweat from the brow, putting collyrium on the eyes, etc. 

&ukatunda'ka (parrot’s beak) : the third finger of the Arala hand is 
also bent. Usage: shooting an arrow, throwing a spear {\untd)^ re- 
vealing a mystery ferocity. 

According to another book: same definition. It originates from 
Parvatl, who used it in a lover’s quarrel with Sadafiva. Its sage is 
Dhruvasa, its race Brahmana, its colour red, its patron deity Marici. 
Usage: Brahma-weapon, nose {mulihdp^a) ^ cmvc, turning round, 
javelin, proceeding, fighting, crossing, disrespect, lovers’ quarrel, opin- 
ion, abandonment, dice, throwing a spear, ferocity, secrecy, copper 
colour, Brahmana caste. (Plate XV f.) 

Musti (fist) : the four fingers are bent into the palm, and the thumb 
set on them. Usage: steadiness, grasping the hair, holding things, 
wresding. 

According to another book: the thumb placed on the middle finger, 
and the fingers closed. It originates from Vishnu, who used this hand 
when he fought with Madhu. Its sage is Indra, colour indigo, race 
Sudra, patron deity the moon. Usage: grasping, waist, fruit, agree- 
ment, saying “Very well,” sacrificial offerings, greeting common peo- 
ple, carrying away, strong hold, holding a book, running, lightness, 
wrestling, holding a shield, holding the hair, fisticu0s, grasping a 
mace or spear, indigo colour, Sudra caste. (Plate XV c.) 

Sif^hara (spire) : in the same hand, the thumb is raised. Usage: the 
God of Love (Madana), bow, pillar, silence, worship of ancestors, 
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tooth, entering, questioning, the body, saying “No!”, recollection, 
intimate suggestion \i^bhinayintara)yuntjmg the girdle, embrace, 
lo^er, letting fly ia1{ti and weapons, sound of a bell, pound- 

ing. 

According to another book: same definition. It originates from 
Candrasekhara (^iva), when he held Mt Meru as his bow. It origi- 
nates from that Meru-bow, its sage is Jihna, its race Gandharva, its 
colour dusky, the God of Love {Rmi-vdlabhd) its patron deity. Usage: 
gratifying the ancestors, steadiness, establishing a family, hero, spire, 
friend, cleaning the teeth with to and fro movement, plying a palmyra 
fan, difference, saying “What?” drinking water from a spouted ves- 
sel [bhrhgara), the number four, letting 'sahti or tomara weapons, 
enjoying consequences, demure attitude of an amorous girl, bashful- 
ness, bow of the God of Love (Smara), saying “No!’ Vcharity, perma- 
nent mood (sthayi bhavd)^ Vinayaka, Mahisa-mardim, heroism, 
galloping of a horse, half-moon, brow-spot, etc., making the sign of 
the hair-knot, sapphire, intensity. (Plates XV n, XVII n, XX c.) 

Kapittha (elephant-apple) : the forefinger of the Sikhara hand is bent 
over the top of the thumb. Usage: Laksmi, Sarasvati, winding, hold- 
ing cymbals, milking cows, collyrium, holding flowers at the time 
of dalliance, grasping the end of the robe veiling the 

head with the ancala, offering incense or lights, etc.^^ 

According to another book: same definition. Long ago when the 
Churning of the Ocean was done, Vishnu used this hand to pull 
upon Mt Mandara. Its sage is Narada, its race Rsi, its colour white, 
its patron deity Padmagarbha (Vishnu). Usage: churning, Laksmi, 
offering incense or lights, etc., spreading cowries, holding elephant 
goad or pajra, or a sling, or cymbals, showing a dance {ndyd)-> hold- 
ing a lotus of dalliance {UUbja dharand)^ counting Sarasvatfs rosary, 
pounding barley, etc., seizing the end of the robe (celdncald)^ ^si 
caste, white colour. 

Kapz\a-mukh(i (opening in a link) : the forefinger and middle finger 

In our text, anga, but in the Ghosh text more plausibly lihga, “phallus.” 

The Kapittha hand is mentioned in lata\a, I, 237. 
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arc applied to the thumb.^® Usage: picking flowers, holding a pearl 
necklace or garland of flowers, drawing a bow slowly, distributing 
folded betel leaves, applying such things as musk or scent, speech, 
glancing.^® 

According to another book: the thumb of the Kapittha hand is 
thrown forward. This hand originated when Guha received instruc- 
tion in archery from Siva. Its sage is Bhargava, its colour coppery, its 
race Deva, its presiding deity Raghurama. Usage: holding a pearl or 
flower garland or a fly-whisk, drawing out an arrow, holding out a 
mirror, reins, conveyance, breaking a twig, cleaning the teeth, picking 
flowers, distributing folded betel leaves, applying musk, embrace of 
harlots, drawing the bow, holding the discus, holding a fan, gold 
colour, Deva caste. (Plates XIV B, XVI A.) 

Sud (needle) : the forefinger of the Kataka-mukha hand is upraised. 
Usage: one, Parabrahma, demonstration, one hundred, sun, city, 
world, saying “That which'' or “This which,” “He,” fan, threaten- 
ing, pining away, rod, the body, astonishment, braid of hair, um- 
brella, capability, down {roma)^ beating the drum, turning the 
potter’s wheel, circumference, explanation, evening. 

According to another book: same definition. It originates from 
Brahma, when he said “I am unique.” Its sage is the sun, its race 
Deva, its colour white, its patron deity Visvakarma, Usage: boastings, 
truth-telling, pointing to a distant country, life, going in front, one, 
the twilights, solitude, lotus stalk, saying “Sadhu,” looking at things, 
saying “Thus,” world, Parabrahma, unity, rod, turning a wheel, sun, 
sunrise and sunset, arrow, secret, hero {naya\a)y siU-fnuJ{ha arrow, 
saying “What.?”, saying “He,” metal, handle, threatening, addressing 

25 The tip of the forefinger and the side of the middle finger are applied to the tip 
of the thumb, the third finger is bent beside the middle finger, and the little finger 
is also bent, but to a less degree. According to T. A. Gopinatha Rao, ‘Hindu Iconog- 
raphy,” VoL I, pt. I, description of terms, p. i6* this hand (syn. Simhakamd} in images 
is generally intended to receive the daily offering ol a fresh flower, and this is supported 
by the Ajanta example. (See PI. XVI a.) 

2 ^ An image drawing a bow, with the Kataka-mukha hand, is referred to in the Vi^ra- 
maemrita, see Harvard Oriental Series, 26, 81 and 27, 74. 
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inferiors, listening, yearning for the beloved, recollection, nose, beak, 
white colour, vision. (Plate XVIII A.) 

Candra\aid (digit of the nGioon) : the thumb of the Suci hand is re- 
leased. Usage: to indicate the crescent moon (Plate XIX a) . 
Fadmakpsa (lotus bud): the fingers separated and a little bent, the 
palm a little hollo wed.^^ Usage: fruit, wood-apple, elephant-apple, 
etc., breast, curve, ball of flowers, light food, bud, mango, rain of 
flowers, cluster of flowers, the /^^pi-flower, the shape of a bell, the 
hole of a snake, a water-lily, an egg. 

According to another book: the hand is like a perfect white lotus, 
Narayana used this hand when worshipping Siva with lotus flowers 
to obtain the discus. Its sage is Padmadhara, its race Yaksa, and it also 
partakes of the Kinnara kind, its presiding deity is Bhargava. Usage: 
trunk of an elephant, brilliance, vessel of gold or silver, coil of hair, 
moderation, charm, saying “Sadhu,” bell, ball of flowers, lotus, hole 
of a snake, etc., curve, breast, coconut, mango, \arni\dra, mirror, 
bending a bough, rain of flowers, pot, egg, opening (of a flower), 
wood-apple, elephant-apple. (Plate XVI n.) 

Sarpa^slrsa (snake-head) : the middle of the Pataka hand is hollowed. 
Usage: sandal-paste, snake, slowness, sprinkling, cherishing, etc., 
giving water to gods and sages, the motion of elephants’ frontal 
globes, massage of wrestlers. 

According to another book: same definition. This hand is derived 
from Vishnu, who showed it when he offered to protect the Devas 
against Bali, and promised to put him down. Its sage is Vasava 
(Indra), its colour turmeric, its race Deva, its patron deity Siva. 
Usage: rouge {\uh\uma)^ mud, prdndydma^^ washing the face, occa- 

27 C£ what is in effect a more detailed description of the Padmakosa hand in a passage 
of the ^akuntda discussed by Stutterheim in Acta Orientalia, VII, pp. 236 - 8 . The 
**separafion"* of the fingers referred to in our text, and which is almost unavoidable 
when the fingers are curved while remaining in contact at the fingertips, exactly explains 
the meaning of jMagretthitdngzdik in this passage, and this shows clearly that Stut- 
terheim righdy denies that there can be any allusion here to “webbed fingers.” 

28 To indicate prdndyama the mpa itrm hand is held upon the bridge of the nose, 
precisely as in the daily ritual of regulated breathing. 
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sioB of charity, sandal paste, elephant, a short man, massage of wres- 
tler's shoulders, fondling, milk, water, saffron, bashfulness, concealing 
a child, image, drinking water, clinging saying “Very true," 

Brahmana caste, turmeric colour, saying “It is proper,” answering, 
sprinkling sandal powder, applying sandal paste, etc., holding the 
breasts, etc. of women. 

Mrga^irm (deer-head) : in the above hand, the thumb and little finger 
are extended. Usage: women, cheek, traditional manners {\rama- 
maryadd)^ fear, discussion, costume of an actor {nmpathya)^ place 
of residence, tete-a-tete, drawing three lines on the brow, application 
of color to the feet (rangavalyam pddasutnpdhme) , combining, 
house, holding an umbrella, stair, placing the feet, calling the be- 
loved, roaming. 

According to another book: the thumb and little finger are raised. 
It springs from Gauri, who used the Mrga-sirsa hand to draw three 
lines on her forehead when practising tapas for the sake of Siva. Its 
race is Rsi, its sage is Markandeya, its colour white, its presiding deity 
Mahesvara. Usage: wall, deliberation, opportunity, place of residence, 
Padmim, Sah\him or Hastini woman, slowness, applying sandal 
paste, etc., gestures {abhinayd) of women, screen, stair, self-manifesta- 
tion, order, having three lines drawn on the brow; argument 
{yitar\d)^ deer-face, indicating one’s self, the body, Rsi caste, white 
colour. 

$imha-mu\ha (lion-face) : the tips of the middle and third fingers 
are applied to the thumb, the rest extended. Usage: coral, pearl, 
fragrance, stroking the hair, “to the ear” (said of the arrow, in 
drawing a bow, as in PI. XX, c), a drop of water, salvation 
{mo\sd) when placed on the heart, homa^ hare, elephant, waving 
\u$a grass, lotus garland, lion-face, testing the preparation of medi- 
cine. Plates (XVII B, XVIII a, XX c) 

Ldngula (tail) : the third finger of the Padmakosa hand is bent. 
Usage: la}{uca4m% breast of a young girl, white water-lily {kd- 
hdra)^ partridge, areca-nut, children’s bells, pill, cdta\a. 
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According to another book: the thumb, middle and forefinger held 
like the eye of ,a .coconut, the third fi,iiger .bent, and the little .finger 
erect It is derived from Siva when he made a pellet of the poison 
that sprang from the sea of milk. Its sage is Kraufica, its race Siddha, 
its colour golden, its patron deity Padma. Usage: gmpts^ mdrd^sa 
seeds, holding the chin, breastbud (f(ucapraroha)y areca-nut, bells, 
blue lotus, fruit, coral, a mouthful, asterism (na^satra), jujube fruit, 
circle, partridge, anything small, hailstone, Siddha caste, myro- 

balan fruit, gold. 

Sola-padma (fullblown lotus) (= Ala-padmd) (the fingers) are 
separated and curved, beginning from the little finger. Usage: full- 
blown lotus, elephant-apple, etc., turning, breast, yearning for the 
beloved, mirror, full-moon, a beautiful vessel, hair-knot, moon- 
pavilion (i:andraA^d)yVilhgCy height, anger, lake, car, caf^ravd\a 
(bird), murmuring sound, praise. 

According to another book: it is the Ala-pallava hand when there 
is turning. It originates from SriKrishna, when he was stealing butter 
and milk. Its sage is Vasanta, its race Gandharva, its colour dusky, its 
patron deity the Sun. Usage: fr^h ghl, yearning for the beloved, head, 
sweetmeat, full-blown lotus, cluster of flowers, crown, ball, praises, 
beauty of form, dancing {nart(mu)y iotX^ palace, braided hair, moon- 
pavilion, sweetness, saying ^‘Sadhu,^" palmyra fruit. (Plates XVII c, 

xvniB.) 

Catura: the thumb is bent to touch the base of the third finger, the 
first and adjoining fingers outstretched together, and the little finger 
extended (separately). Usage: musk, a little, gold, copper, etc., wet, 
sorrow, aesthetic experience (rasdsmda)^ eyes, difference of caste, 
oath, playful converse (sarasa), slow-stepping, breaking to pieces, 
seat (dsam)^ oil or gki, etc. 

According to another book: in the Pataka hand, the thumb is 
made to touch the middle line of the third finger, and the little finger 
is stretched out. It originates from Kasyapa, who used this hand to 
show the way to Garuda when he wished to steal the nectar. Its sage 
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is Valakhilya^ .its colour variegated, its. race mixed, its patron deity 
Vainateya. "Uszgtt gorocana, dust, playful converse, red paint {la\- 
tafia) y concentratioa of mind, (or attention),, camphor, eye, chin, 
earring, face, brow, side glance, beloved, policy, musk, sugar, honey, 
oil, cleverness, mirror, gold, diamond, emerald, sufficiency, a lit- 
tle, a moderate quantity of any thing, ■ indigo, white colour,' mixed 
caste,. sword, cheek, tip of the ear, 

Bkmmara (bee): the second finger and thumb touching, the fore- 
finger bent, the rest extended. Usage: bee, parrot, crane (sdmsa)^ 
cuckoo (j^o^/Z/sr) 5 etc.®® 

According to another book: the forefinger of the Hamsasya hand is 
bent. It originates from Kasyapa when he was making earrings for 
the mother of the Devas. Its sage is Kapila, its colour dark, its race 
Khacara, its patron deity the King of Flying Creatures (Garuda). 
Usage: union (yoga)y vow of silence, horn, tusk of an elephant, pick- 
ing flowers with long stalks, bee, uttering the \wtna-mantra, taking 
out a thorn, untying the girdle, adverbs of two letters, flying creatures, 
dark colour. (Plate XV e.) 

Hamsdsya (swan-face): the middle and following fingers are sepa- 
rated and extended, the forefinger and thumb are joined.®® Usage: 
tying the marriage thread, instruction, ascertainment, pearls, etc., 
painting (^citra'Samle\hand)y gad-fly, dyke, raising the wick of a 
lamp, rubbing (metal on a touchstone), examining things, cleans- 
ing, malUI{a-goos^y drawing lines, carrying garlands, signifying 
“Soham” (That am I), metaphor {rupaf(a)y saying "'No!*", indicat- 
ing things to be examined by rubbing, accomplishment of a task. 

According to another book: the tips of the forefinger, middle finger 
and thumb are joined, the rest extended. This hand is derived from 
Daksina murti (Siva), when he was teaching the Tattva system to 

The Bhramara haod is moved with a fluttering {pun^iMm) motion implying hovering. 
This is the tdtarka mudri of many Buddhist iconographcrs, but more properly the 
^ik^kyim or cin mudri, used to denote the expodtion of a theme. The gature is also 
commonly seen in everyday life, the speaker caning the lingers and extending the 
hand towards the listener as each pennt is established. Tliia gesture is also very charac- 
teristic in Cambodian dramatic dancing, where it is doubtless ol Indian origin. 
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the sages at the foot of the Nyagrodha tree. Its sage is Sukha, its 
colour white, its race mixed, its presiding deity Caturanana (BraEml) : 
Usage; instructing in wisdom, ritual (puja)^ demonstration of a 
^tsis (nirnay a), offering sesamum, speaking, reading, singing, medi- 
tation (dhyim)^ demonstrating bhapa, applying wax, horripilation, 
pearl, gem, sound of the flute, gathering together (samyutta), smell, 
own self, drop of water, taking aim, seal-ring, kissing, Brahmana 
caste, white colour. (Plate VII a, c.) 

Hamsa-pa\sa (swan-feather) : the little finger of the Sarpa-&sa hand 
is extended. Usage: the number six, constructing a bridge, making 
marks with the nails, arranging. 

According to another book; same definition. It is said to be asso- 
ciated with tdndava dancing, and springs from Tandi. Its sage is 
Bharata, its colour indigo, its race Apsara, its patron deity the God of 
Love (Pancasayaka). Usage; constructing a bridge, restraining, 
gathering, feathers of a bird, completion, painting a picture {rupa- 
le}(hand)y dusky colour, Apsara caste, and in Subha-natya. 

Samdamsa (grasping) : the fingers of the Padmakosa hand are re- 
peatedly opened and closed. Usage: generosity, sacrificial offerings, 
tumour, insect, apprehension, worship (arcana)^ the number five. 

According to another book: the middle finger of the HamsSsya 
hand is divergent {bdhyd)?^ This hand originates from the Goddess 
of Speech, when she bestowed a rosary. Its sage is Visvavasu, its race 
Vidhyadhara, its colour white, its patron deity Valmiki. Usage: tooth, 
small bud, singing {sarnglta)^ gentle dances (Idsyanatana), exegesis 
{ti}{d)^ jmna-mudrd, scales, flaw in a tooth, sacred thread {yajno- 
pavita), line, examining, painting pictures (dtra le^kana), truth, say- 
ing saying “A little,” moment, listening, testing metals, etc. 

on the touchstone {nt\asa)^ shining white, taking aim, nail, sprout, 
gunja seed, the number eight, fire-fly, poison, blades of grass, red ants, 

In this case, exceptionally, the definition quoted **from other books” differs markedly 
from that of Nandikesvara: this form of Sanidanisa hand is almost identical with 
Nandikesvara’s Ham^ya hand, and is quite distinct in form and significance from his 
Saijidaipsa. 
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mosqnito, eclipse, collecting pearls, bug, fly, garland, down, pointing 
(sucam), solitude, touching, Veda, snow, speaking, slipping, cutting 
^ off, a wound, brow-spot, collyrium, Vidyadhara ' caste, white colour, 

' slowness. 

; Mu\ula (bud) : the thumb and fingers are brought together so as to 

show their tips. Usage: water-lily ij^umudd)^ eating, the God o£ 
Love {Pancabdna), holding a seal, navel, plaintain flower. 

According to another book: the fingers of the Padmakosa hand are 
brought together. It originates from the Scion of the Wind (Hanu- 
man) when he attempted to seize the sun, mistaking it for a ripe 
bimba fruit. Its sage is Visakhila, its race Sankirna, its colour tawny, 
its patron deity the Moon. Usage: charity {dand)^ prayer {japd)y 
humble speech, eating, lotus bud, spirit {atmari)^ breath of life 
J {prdnd)y the number five, behaviour of an amorous woman, kissing 

children, worshipping the gods, umbrella, etc., bud, accepting fruits, 
; mixed race, brown colour. 

: . ■ ' ' . ■ , .V ■ ' ' ' 

i Tdmra<uda (red-crest, i. e. cock) : the forefinger of the Mukula hand 

i is bent. Usage : cock, etc., crane {bal{d) , crow, camel, calf, writing or 

I drawing. 

According to another text: the thumb and little finger of the 
Pataka hand are pressed together. Of old, when the Three Vedas as- 
sumed a visible form, and stood before Brahma to make exposition of 
themselves, they used this hand. Its sage is Vajrayudha (Indra), its 
colour mother of pearl, its race Deva, its patron deity Brhaspati. 
Usage: the Three Worlds, trident, the number three, wiping away 
tears, the Three Vedas, wood-apple leaf, rubbing down a horse, leaf, 
panel {phda\d)^ cock, Deva race, white colour. 

Trisula (trident) : the thumb and little finger are bent. Usage: wood- 
apple leaf, three together, 

i’ Thus the Twenty-eight Hands are set forth. But it is said that there 

1 are as many hands as meanings. 

I According to another text (thr€« others are mentioned, as follows) : 
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Urna-ndbha (spider) : the fingers of the Padmakosa hand are bent. It 
originates from Narasimha when he was tearing the body; of the 
Daitya (HiranyakaSpu). Its sage is Sardnlaka, its race Ksatriyaj 
its colour blood-red, its patron deity the Primal Tortoise (Kurma- 
vatara of Vishnu), Usage: scratching the head,, theft, Narasimha, 
face of a deer, lion, monkey, tortoise, ^wrnikam, breast, fear, Ksa- 
triya caste, blood-red colour. 

Bdna (arrow) : the three fingers joined just touch the thumb, and the 
little finger is extended. Usage: the number six, Nala-nrtya. 
Ardha-suci\a (half-needle): the forefinger of the Kapittha hand is 
raised. Usage: sprout, young bird, etc., large insect. 

Comfo’/iei (samyutta hastani) : 

Twenty-four combined Hands are exhibited as follows: Anjali, 
Kapota, Karkata, Svastika, Dola, Puspaputa, Utsanga, Sivalinga, 
Kataka-vardhana, Kartarl-svastika, Sakata, Sahkha, Cakra, Samputa, 
Pasa, Kilaka, Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Garuda, Naga-bandha, 
Khatva, Bherunda, Avahittha. 

According to another book; when two Single Hands are combined, 
that is a Combined Hand. Even though the origin and meaning re- 
main the same, the patron deity always differs. 

Anjali (salutation): two Pataka hands are joined palm to palm. 
Usage: saluting Deities, Elders (guru) or Brahmans — the hands 
being held on the head for Deities, before the face for Elders, and 
on the chest for Brahmai^as. 

According to another text: same definition. The patron deity is 
Ksetrapala. Usage: bowing, obedience, clapping time, indicating the 
form of Siva, saying “What am I to do?”, meditation. (Plate VIII and 
XIV A.) 

Kapota (dove) : the hands are joined at the side, base and top. Usage; 
taking oath, conversation with elders, etc., humble acquiescence. 
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■ According to. another book: the Ahjali hands are separated. The 
patron deity is Citrasena. Usage: acquiescence, trees such as the coco- 
nut, areca-nut, etc., plantain flower, cold, nectar, receiving things, ^ 
casket, citron.. 

(crab): the fingers o£ the hands are interlocked, and the 
hands turned either inwards or outwards.. Usage: group, stoutness, 
blowing the conch, stretching the limbs, bending the bough of a 

tree. 

According to another book: in the Urna-nabha hand, the fingers of 
one hand arc introduced into the interspaces of those of the other hand. 
Its patron deity is Vishnu. Usage: lamentation, yawning, breathing 
hard, crab, blowing the conch, cracking the fingers by women. (Plates 
IV A, extreme left, and XVII e.) 

Svastika (crossed): two Pataka hands held together at the wrists. 

Usage: crocodile, timid speech, dispute, praising. 

Dola (swing) : two Pataka hands placed on the thighs. Usage: begin- 
ninga Natya. 

According to another book: Pataka hands at the sides. The patron 
deity is BharatL Usage: infatuation, fainting, drunken indolence, wel- 
coming the beloved {pilasa)^ etc. 

Puspaputa (flower-basket): Sarpa-sir^ hands are pressed together. 
Usage: offering lights {drati)^ twilight water-offering {sandhya 
arghaddnd)^ flower-spells {mantra-puspa)^ children receiving fruits, 

' 'etc. 

According to another book: one Sarpa-&$a hand by the side of the 
other. The patron deity is Kinnaresvara. Usage: offering and receiving 
flowers, corn, fruits, or water. 

Utsanga (embrace) : Mrga-sir^ hands held upon opposite armpits. 
Usage: embrace, modesty, armlet, education of children. 

*®Tibc Eaads may also be Battened by extending the elbows, tbc fingers remaining 
interloeked, and this k used in stretching the aims over the head, a sign of amorous 
longing frequently mentioned in literature and depicted in painting and sculpture 
(Plate IV A, ettreme left). 
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' According to ^ another book: Arala hands held crosswise on the, 
■s,houlders. The patron deity is Gautama. Usage : modestyj embracCj 
assent, cold, saying ‘‘Sadhu,” hiding the breasts, etc. 

§im4mga (do.) ': Ardha-oandra with the left hand, '§ikhara with the 
right. Usage: Sivadinga. 

Kata\a-vardhana (link of increase): Kataka-mukha hands with 
crossed wrists. Usage: coronation, ritual (puja)^ marriage blessing. 

According to another book: Ka|aka hands are crossed. The patron 
deity is Yaksa-raja. Usage: deliberation (mmra), the erotic flavour 
{irngara rma)^ pacification, (the dances known as) Jakkijgil natana 
and Danda lasya,®® certainty. 

Kartari-svastikfi (crossed ‘^scissors”) : Kartari-mukha hands are 
crossed (at the wrists) . Usage: trees, the boughs of trees, the summit 
ofahill. 

Sakata (car) : Bhramara hands with the thumb and middle finger ex- 
tended. Usage: the gestures of Raksasas. 

^ah\ha (conch) : the thumbs of Sikhara hands are joined, and the 
forefinger extended. Usage: conch. 

Ca]^a (discus); Ardha-candra hands askew, the palms in contact. 
Usage: discus. 

Samputa (casket): the fingers of the Gakra hand are bent. Usage: 
concealing things, casket. 

Pasa (noose) : the forefingers of the Suci hand are bent and interlocked. 

Usage: enmity, noose, manacles. (Plate XVII f.) 

Klla^a (bond) : the little fingers of the Mrga-sirsa hand are inter- 
lock^. Usage: affection, the conversation of lovers. 

Matsya (fish) : Pataka hands face downwards, the thumbs and little 
fingers extended.®^ Usage: fish. Plate XIX c.) 

Probably an error for Da^^a rasya, “staff dance.” 

llte palm of one hand on the back of the other, the fingers along the fingers, and 
the two litdc fingers and thumbs moved to and fro. The Matsya mudra is used ritually 
in Tantra practise in offering arghya Isy placing the right hand on the left (right palm 
on left back), and moving the thumbs and Utde fingers to represent the fins of a fish, 
to suggest that the water contained in the conch is a sea with its swimming creatures 
(Avalon, Tantra of the Great Uheration, I9i3» Introduction, p. xcv). 
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Kmrma (tortoise) : the ends o£ the fingers of the Cakra hand are bent, 

' except the thumbs and little fingers. Usage: tortoise. (Plate XIX b.) 

Vardha (boar) : Mrga-sirsa hands one upon the other (back to back), 
the thumbs and little fingers linked. Usage; boar. 

Gmuda: Ardha-candra hands are held with palms askew, and, the 
thumbs interlocked. Usage : Garuda. (Plate XIX e.) 

Ndga-Bandha (serpent-tie): Sarpa-sirsa hands, are crossed. Usage: 
niga-bmdhu, pairs' of .snakes, bower, Atharva Veda' spells. 

Kkaim (bed) : the thumbs and forefingers of two Catura hands are 
left free. Usage: bed, etc. (Cf, Plate XIX b.)®^* 

Bherunda: the wrists of Kapittha hands are joined. Usage: pair of 
Bherundas. 

Avahittha (dissimulation) : two Alapadma hands are held on the 
chest. Usage: erotic dzncts {srngdra mtand)^ holding a playball, the 
breasts (Plates XVI E, XVnii>). 

Such are the twenty-four Combined Hands in order. 

According to another book the combined hands are as follows: 

Avahittha: Sukatutida hands held against the heart. The patron deity 
is Markandeya. Usage: debility, wasting of the body, eager interest, 
thinness. 

Gajadanta (elephant’s tusk) : Sarpa-slr§a hands, the middles of the 
arms boldly crossed. Patron deity Paramatma. Usage: grasping a 
pillar, pulling up a stone, lifting anything heavy. 

Caturasra (square) : Kataka-mukha hands are held before the chest. 
Patron deity Varahi. Usage: churning, JakkinI natana, holding, 
milking, covering with cloths, wearing pearls, dragging ropes, tying 
the girdle, tying the bodice, holding flowers, etc., plying the fly- 
whisk. 

Talarmu\ha (palms facing) : two hands raised face to face before the 
chest, (not touching) . Patron deity Vijnaraja. Usage: embrace, stout 
things, a thick pillar, a sweet-sounding drum. 

The iHustration shows fore- and little fijjgm left free. C£ the Catura hand, p. 54, 
Quite distinct from the Q&ja or hand of T. h» Gopinatha Kao, “Hindu 

Imnography/* ¥0!. I, pt i, p. 16, and iM, H. ¥, %. 12, ilkstrated here on Plates 

I and HI. 
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Spasti\iM (crosS'Cd): Tripataka hands 'Crossed o,b the. left side. Patron 
deity Guha. Usage: Wishing-treej mouatams. 

Apiddha-va\ra (swinging curve) : vyaprtm Pataka hands are shown 
with grace and with (movement .of) the elbows. Patron deity Tum- 
buru. Usage: tying the girdle, diflference, slenderness of waist, popu- 
lar dances ^aran^). 

Recita: Hamsa-paksa hands face upwards, held apart Patron deity 
Yaksaraja. Usage: holding children, showing a painted panel {dim- 
fhala\a). 

Nitamba (buttock) : Pataka hands face upwards, turned over, (ex- 
tended from) the shoulder to the buttocks. Patron deity Agastya. 
Usage: weariness, descent or entry [avatar and) ^ astonishment, 
ecstasy, etc. 

Lata (creeper) : Pataka hands held like a swing. Patron deity Sakti. 
Usage: being heavy with drink, beginning [svabhdva), dance 
[natana)^ natural condition, lines, state of union (yog^r-condition), 
etc. 

Pa\sa-vandta (bent wing) : Tripataka hands are placed upon the hips. 
Patron deity Arjuna. Usage: movement of the thighs, difference. 

Pa\sa-pradyota (shining wing) : Paksa-vaficita hands face upwards. 
Patron deity Siddha. Usage: despondence, loss of wits, strangeness, 
magic boar, indicating a pot. 

Garudarpa\sa (Garuda wing) : Ardha-candra hands held at the sides 
of the hips, extended upwards. Patron deity Sanandana. Usage: 
waist string, superiority. 

Nisedha (defence) : the Mukula hand enclosed by the Kapittha hand. 
Patron deity Tmnburu. Usage: establishing the conclusion of an 
argument, truth, saying “Verily,’* holding the nipples, ahga-pujd, 

MaJ^ara: Ardha-candra hands, one enclosing the other, palms down- 
wards, the thumbs moving. Patron deity Mahendra. Usage: the sea, 
overflowing of a river, deer-face, prosperity, solidity, platform, 
crocodile. 

Vardhamdna (increase): Haxnsa-paksa hands palms down, turned 
together face upwards. Patron deity Vasuki. Usage: Narasimha, his 
glory, tearing the raksasa’s chest. 
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Udt/rtta (asunder) : one Hajrpsa-paksa hand held face downwards and 
■ one face upwards. Patron deity Vasi§tha. Usage: modestyj simile, 
torment, thorns, ' etc., difference, consideration. 

Viprakjrna (loosed),: Svastika' hands' quickly separated. Patron deity 
Dakdnamurti. Usage: drawing away the end of the robe ' (re/il- 
cd0)j releasing. 

Arala and Kataka-mukha hands held crossed. 
Patron deity Vamana. Usage: giving pieces of betel leaf, anxiety, 
dismay. 

Sucydsya (needle-face): Suci hands are moved aside from the front 
simultaneously. Patron deity Narada. Usage: saying “What am I to 
do ?”, yearning for the beloved, saying “Everything,"’ or “Look here.” 

Ardha-rcdta: of two Recita hands one is held palm downwards. 
Patron deity Nandikesvara. Usage: invitation, giving presents, con- 
cealing actions. 

Kesa-bandha (tying the hair) : Pataka hands binding the hair. Patron 
deity Durga. Usage: gem-pillar, binding the hair, cheek, etc. 

Mustt-svasti\a (crossed fists) : Musti hands are crossed on the stomach. 
Patron deity Kiippurusa. Usage: playing ball, boxing, great basbful- 
ness, tying the girdle. 

'Ndml-padma\osa: Padmakosa hands are outward-turned and 
crossed. Patron deity §esa. Usage: naga-bandha, buds, making equal 
distribution, cluster of flowers, the number ten, Gaoda-bherurida, 
(Identical with Nalina-padmakosa; Introduction, p. 19.) 

U dpestitilapadma: Alapadma hands are held on the chest and twisted 
upwards. Patron deity Sakd. Usage: husband, humble words, the 
breasts, full-blown lotus, saying “I am beloved,” conversation, in- 
dicating desires. (Plates XVI e, XVIII n.) 

Ulbana (abundance) : the same hands held close to the eyes. Patron 
deity Vijnesa. Usage: large clusters of flowers, eyes. 

Ldim: the same hands crossed near the head. Patron deity Vaispavi. 
Usage: M-tree, mountain. 

According to a different book the Combined Hands are as follows: 
Twenty-«ven hands arc described as follows: Viprakir^ia, Tala- 
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mukha, Gajadanta, Suci-viddha, Pallava, Nitamba, Kesabandbaj Lata^ 
Dvirada, Uddh|-ta, Saipiyama,' Modra, Aja-mukha, Ardha-mukulas 
Recita, Kusala, Paksa-vancita, Tilaka, Utthana-vancita5 '¥arcihamaiia5 
Jiana, Rekha, Vai§nava, Brahmokta-sukatunda, Khanda'catura, 
Ardba-catura, Llna-mudra. [The descriptions in many cases corre- 
spond with what has already been given.] 

Eleven Hands denoting Relationships: 

Dampati (husband and wife) : left hand Sikhara, right hand Mrga- 
sir^a, indicating female and male, 

Mdtr (mother) : left hand Ardha-candra, right hand Saipdainsa, the 
left hand then placed on the stomach, showing the Stri hand; 
indicating mother or daughter. 

Pitr (father) : following the last hand, the right hand is held as Sik- 
hara; indicating father or son-in-law. 

Svasr (mother-in-law) : the right hand is held as Harnsasya and Sam- 
damsa at the throat, the left hand then placed on the stomach show- 
ing the Strl hand. 

Svasura (father-in-law) : following the last hand, the right hand is 
shown as Sikhara. 

Bhartr-bhrdtr (brother-in-law) : the left hand Sikhara, the right hand 
ELartarl-mukha at the side. 

Nananda (sister-in-law) : following the Bhartr-bhratr hand the Stri 
hand is shown with the left. 

Jye^a \anistha bhrdtr (elder or younger brother) : the Mayura hand 
shown forwards and backwards. 

Snusd (daughter-in-law) : following the last, the Stri hand is shown 
with the right, 

Bhartr (husband): HarpsSsya and Sikhara hands are held at the 
throat. 

Sapatm (co-wife) : the Pasa hand is shown first, and then Stri with 
both hands. 

Tile Stri (woman) hand is not separately described, but it will be seen that it con- 
sists in placing either hand on the stomach, indicating the womb. 
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Thus are described in. order' the eleven hands denoting relation- 
ships, Those .not mentioned are to- be inferred according to circum-' 
stances. 

Hands that indicate the forms which accord with the character and 
actions of Brahma and other Dems: 

'Brahma: 1. h. Catura, r. h. Harnsasya. 

L h. Mrga-&§a, r. h. Tripataka. 

Tripataka, with both hands. 

L h. Ardha*candra, r. h. SucL ■ 

Pdfpati: Ardha-candra with both hands, the left upward, -the right 
downward, making Abhaya and Varada (Fear not, and Charity). 
LaJ{smI: two Kapittha hands held at the shoulders.®® 
two Kapittha hands held forward. 

L h, Tri^a, r. h. Sikhara, held upwards. 

L h. Sikhara, r. h. Kataka. 

Tripataka hands crossed. 

1. h. Pasa, r. h. SucL 
Khatva and Sakata hands. 

Famwix: 1. h. Sikhara, r. h. Pataka. 

Fiy 2 ^: 1. h. Ardha-pataka, r. h. Arala. 

Kuuera: 1. h. Padma, r. h. Gada. 

Hands that indicate the Nine Planets (nava graha). 

Surya: Solapadma and Kapittha hands held on the shoulders. 
Candra: L h. Solapadma, r. h. Pataka. 

Ahgiraf{ha: L h. Suci, r. h. Musti. 

Budha: 1. h. Mu^ti askew, r. h. Pataka. 

Brhaspau: Sikhara with both hands, as if holding the sacred thread. 
Su^ra: Mu§ti with both hands, the left raised, the right downwards. 
Sanaiscara: L h. Sarpa-sir§a, r. h. Tri^ula. 

Rahu: L h. Sarpa4lr^, r. h- SucL 
Ketm: 1. h* Suci, r. h. Ardha-pataka. 


$ii0wing I>5¥a Eands is referred to ia a stibscag[ucat scctioa as *i€pei-tdbhimmr 
*Hel<i at tbe shoiilders* is to be aaderstCKsd m tbc case of all tbc Deva bands weIcss 
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Hmds'of the^ Ten Apatars of Vishnu. 

Matsya: the Matsya haiid is showiij then both hands Tripataka le¥€l 
at the shoulders. 

Kurmat^t Kurma hand is shown, then both hands Tripataka le^el 
at the shoulders. 

Narasimka: t h. Siipha-mukha, r. h. Tripataka. 

Vdmma: Musti with both hands, one upwards and the other down- 
wards, and towards the right side. 

Parasurdma: the left hand on the hip and Ardha-pataka with the 
right. 

Raghurdma: r. h. Kapittha, 1. h. Sikhara, held respectively near and 
far. 

Bdardma: 1. h. Musti, r. h. Pataka. 

Krishna: Mrga-&sa hands facing one another on the shoulders. 
Kal{i: 1. h. Tripataka, r. h. Pataka. 

(Buddha is omitted.) 

The Raksasa Hand: Both hands Sakata, held on the face. 

Hands denoting the Four Castes: 

Brdhmana: Sikhara with both hands, as if holding the sacred thread, 
the right hand moved to and fro. 

Ksatriya: Sikhara with the left hand moved to and fro, Pataka with 
the right. 

Vai^ya: 1. h. Hamsasya, r. h. Kataka. 

L h. Sikhara, r. h. Such 

The Hands of the Eighteen other Castes are shown according to 
their work. In the same way the hands are to be inferred which indi- 
cate the people of different countries. 

There are as many hands as meanings. Their usage is to be regu- 
lated by their literal meaning, category, gender, and suitability. So 
much is told in an abridged form, following careful research; those 
who are acquainted with the moods of the heart should use the hands 
with due care after consulting the texts, as may be required. 
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are mentioned in another book: 

Hands of Famous ' Emperors.— Harilcandra SukatuijLda. Nala, 
Majum. Purmf(titsa, Alapadma. Pururapos, Mnsti. Sagara, Alapadma 
on the head. Dilipa, Pataka. Ambarisa, Kartari. AW, Kapittha hand 
wa¥ed forwards., . two Pataka hands at the shoulders in 

iepambhapam. Rdvmia, the same hands with widely separated fin- 
gers, feathered. Dhcarmwrdfa, hands waved near the arms. Arjuna^ 
Tripataka moved forward again and again. Bhtma^ Mus|i hand moved 
forward. Saibya, SucI hand with the finger twisted upward. Na\ula, 
Kanaka. Sahadeva, Sikhara. Nahusa, the hand moving. Yayijfi, Tam- 
racuda. Bhaglratha, Ardha-candra hand made like Tripataka, and 
this is also used for an eclipse of the moon (lit seizing by Rahu). 

For the Lords of the Earth MandhMa and Marutpdn, Mukula, Sue! 
and Musti hands and the Ardha-pataka twisted upwards touching the 
body, these four hands are used in order. For the great kings Ragku 
and Ardha-pataka hands as aforesaid are used respectively right 
and left. Dalaratha, Ardha-pataka hands crossed. Foi Rama the Sik- 
hara hand, and also for other kings who bear the bow. For Bharata, 
Sikhara hand held on the right shoulder. For Lal(smaf^a, diat same on 
the left shoulder. For Satrughna, the same on the face. If these are 
done with the left hand on the left shoulder, it indicates those of the 
Lunar race. 

Hands of the Seven Oceans: 

Lapana: Mukula hands moved upwards and downwards {pydptUacd- 

papestitau)?^ 

Alapadma hands in the same way. . , 

Sura: Sankirtia and Pataka hands in the same manner. 

Sarpi: Catura (hands in the same manner). 

Dadki: Tripataka hands in the same manner. 

K^ira: Sarpa-&p hands in the same manner. 

Suddh&da\a (Jala) : Pataka hands held just as before. 


IcprocntiBg tlic tip and clowii luoti&is of waves. 
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Hands of the Famous JSiWrx. — Moving upwards and downwards 
(pydpmacdpave4titau) ■ indicates' a river, etc, : for any river, the Pataka 
hand is used. I shall expound the right fashion of those hands that 
indicate Gahga and other rivers, in accordance with their special 
virtues. 

For Gahga, etc,, Tamracuda; for Yamuna, Rekha; for Krsndveri, 
Sirnha-mukha; KaverJ, Catura; Sarasvati, Pataka and Catura; H ar- 
mada, Ardha-pataka; Tuhgabhadra, Hamsasya; Sarasvati, Bana; 
Vetrdvatl, Suci; Candra-bhaga (Chenab), the hand moving; Sarayu, 
Padma; Bhimarathi, Arala; Suvarna-mu\hi, Ardha-catura; Pdpand- 
sini, Sukatunda. So it is said by those who know bhdva; and for rivers 
not mentioned here the Pataka hand is applicable. 

The Upper Worlds. — For the Seven Upper Worlds, Bhu, Bhuvar, 
Svarga, fana, Tapa, Satya, Mahar, the Pataka hand twisted upwards 
is applicable. 

The Lower Worlds. — For the Seven Lower Worlds, Atcda, Vitala, 
Sutda, Taldtala, Mahdtala, Rasdtda, and Pdtdla, the Pataka hand 
twisted downwards is applicable. 

Hands indicating Trees. — Asmttha (pipal), Alapadma hands, 
waving the fingers; Kaddi, Mukula hands interlocked, extended, and 
the fingers waved; Ndrahgt (orange), Padmakosa; Lal^uca, BhrdL- 
mara; Panasa (bread-fruit), Catura; Vilva (wood-apple), the same; 
Punndga, Pataka and Catura; Manddra, Khanda-catura; 'Va\ula, 
Sarndamsa; Vata (banyan), Pataka; Arjuna, Simha-mukha; Pdtdi, 
Sukatutida; Hintdla, Kartari-mukha; Puga (areca-nut), Padmakosa 
hands crossed; Campa\a, Lahgula hand downwards; Khadira, Tam- 
racuda quite face downwards; Sami, Kartari hands interlocked; 
Aso\a, Pataka hands crossed, i. e. touching at the wrists and freely 
moving to and fro; Sindhuvdra, Mayura hands interlocked; Amalat{a, 
the Samyama Nayaka hand, i. e. the forefinger and second finger to- 
gether in the middle of the palm, the rest extended; Kuruwa\a, Kar- 
tari and Tripataka hands; Kapittha (elephant-apple), Alapadma 
hands are crossed; Ketah} (screw-pine), Pataka and Catura hands 
crossed at the wrists; Sitniapa, Ardha-candra hands crossed; Nimba- 
sda, Sukamnda hands crossoi; Pdrijdta, the Trijnana hand, i. e. 
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Pataka with both hands twisted upwards; Tintrini, Lahgula hand; 
Jamhi, the Ardha-pataka hand; Palasa, the Ardhacandra hand; 
Rasala {mango), the Tripataka hand. 

Hands that indicate the Lion and other Animals. — Liorij the 
Siipha-mukha hand, i. e., r. h. Siinha-mukha, and 1. h. Pataka applied 
to the back of the right, the fingers being freely moved; Tiger, the 
Ardha-candra hand held face downwards; Boar, the Sankixtia-makara 
hand, i. e* in the aforesaid Maesya hand, the r. h. is held downwards 
and shaken, the five fingers being severally held apart, indicating 
bristles; Monkey, the Adho-miisti-mukula hand is used, i. e. the thumb 
and second finger of the Musti hand are joined; Bear, L h. Padma- 
kosa face downwards, r. h. Pataka placed on the back of the left; 
Cat, the Ardha-mukula hand, i. e. the thumb and third finger of the 
Musti hand are joined; Yak, the hands touching at the wrists, L h. 
Musti, r. h. Mudrika, making the Mu^d-mudra hand; Iguana, Tala- 
pataka hand, i. e. the thumb and little finger of the Pataka hand are 
slightly raised; Porcupine Deer, the Candra-mrga hand, i. e. the fore- 
finger of the Mrga hand is raised; Antelope, the Mrga-slrsa hand; 
Black Antelope, the Mu§ti-mrga hand, i. e, the thumb and little finger 
of the Musd hand are extended; Mule, Nagabandha hands directed 
upwards, indicating ‘Cow-ear’; Mouse, the Khatida-mukula hand, 
i. e. the forefinger of the Mukula hand is fully extended; Mole (?) 
(giri^d), the Khadga-mukula hand, i. e. the forefinger of the Mukula 
hand is bent and extended horizontally {tiryafi prasdrita) ; Hare, the 
Tala-pataka hand is moved horizontally {tirya}() ; Scorpion, the Kar- 
kata hand is directed downwards; Dog, the Madhya-^ataka hand, i. e. 
the little finger, of the Pataka hand is bent; Camel, the KhandMjaii 
hand, i. c. the thumbs of the An|ali hand are bent and moved up and 
down; Goat, Sikhara hands in contact facr to face; Ass, the BhiimM- 
jali hand, i. e. the forefingers of the KhandlSjali hand are bent in 
'Contact; Bull, the Tala-siipha hand, i e. the second and third fingers 
arc bent to touch the palm, and the thumb placed over them, and the 


i. c* SiipM-mukh», with the Imk of the hmd m the homoBtal plane. Plate XVIIl a. 
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two Other fingers extended; Cow, the Sanklrjia-miidri hand, L e. thc' 
middle finger is , bent, and all the others extended, also indicating 
Y antra-bheda. 

Hands that indicate Flying Creatures. — Dove, the Kapota hand 
fluttered (puh^hita) ; Pigeon, the same hand moved horizontally (lir- 
ya^); Hawk, Sukatunda hand; Owl, Gaja-danta hands face to face 
in contact; Ganda-bherunda, Ardha-candra hands face downwards, 
touching at the wrists, and all the fingers separated; Cdta\a, the Lin- 
gula hand fluttered; Cock, the Bhramara hand; Ko\ih, the Arila 
hand fluttered; Crow, the Sarndainsa-mukula hand, i. c. the forefinger 
of the Bhramara hand is placed on the thumb, and the hand fluttered; 
Osprey, the SucI hand relaxed {apaviddhd) ; Parrot, the Sukamrida 
hand fluttered; Crane {sdrasa)^ the Pradisa-mukula hand, i. e. the 
Mukula hand with the little finger slightly bent; Crane {ba\a), the 
mingled-Hamsa hand, i. e. the forefinger and thumb are joined, the 
second and third fingers extended, and the little finger made to touch 
the palm, this is also used in Mantra-bheda; Curlew, the Linalapadma 
hand is used, i. e. the little finger of the Alapadma hand is bent to 
touch the palm; Firefly, the Hamsa-mukha hand, i. e. the thumb is 
joined to the topmost joint of the middle finger, and the hand relaxed; 
Bee, the Bhramara hand fluttered; Swan (Jiarnsa)^ the Harnsasya 
hand; Cakrava\a, Alapadma hands fluttered; Paddy-bird {kpya- 
sti\d)y the Arala-pataka hand, i. e. Arala with the right hand, Pataka 
with the left, and the hands touching; Vydli, the Vyali hand, i. e. the 
forefinger and middle finger bent like a bow, the third finger placed 
at the base of the thumb, the little finger bent. 

Hands that indicate Water- Animals. — Frog, the double Cakra 
hand, i. e. the thumb and forefinger go in, the middle finger is bent, 
and the little finger extended; Crab, the Lina-karkata hand, i. e., r. h. 
Karkata direct upwards and placed on the 1. h., the fingers being inter- 
locked; Leech, Suci hands moved along; Crocodile, Pataka hands 
crossed and held apart, also indicating a box; Dundupha, the Kiartari- 
da^ida hand, i. e., r. h. Kiartarl, face upwards, placed on the other 
fore-arm, and 1, h. Kataka-mukha. 



This Mirror of Gesture has been edited by Tiruvefikaiacari of 
'Nidamahgalam, a very learned interpreter of Gesture and the, likCs 
according to the Bharata Sastra, and into this work are likewise intro- 
duced many extracts from the Bharata Sastra, for the pleasure of the 
cultivated public* Thus ends The Mirror of Gesture, with extracts from 
other books* 

Sanatana-Rdma arpanam astu! 



APPENDIX 


POSITIONS .AND MOVEMENTS OF THE FEET AND LEGS ^ 


Four kinds of “feet” {pada ), — The characteristics of the different 
“feet” are related according to the old standard. The four sorts of 
“feet” are Mandalaj Utplavana, Bhramari, and Padacarika. 
Mandala: the ten positions (mand ala) are: Sthanaka, Ayata, Alidhas 
Pratyalidha, Prenkhana, Prerita, Svastika, Motita, Samasuci, and 
Parsvasud. 

Sthdnaka (repose) : the feet are level and evenly aligned, with Ard- 
hacandra hands at the waist (i.e., arms akimbo) . 

Ayata (arrival) : the feet are at right angles {catura$ra\au)^ two and 
a half cubits apart, the knees bent sideways {tiryalO . 

Alldha (stride) : the left foot is advanced one and a half cubits from 
the right foot; the left hand Sikhara, the right hand Katakamukha. 
Pratyalidha (counter-stride) : the Alidha positions of the hands and 
feet are interchanged. 

Pren^hana (swinging) : one foot is placed beside the heel of the other, 
with Kurma hands. 

Pririta (advanced) : one foot is set down firmly one and a half cubits 
from the other, the knees are bent sideways, one hand in Sikhara 
shown at the breast, the other Pataka extended. 

Svasti\a: the right foot across the left, and right hand across the left 
Motita (grinding) : resting on the toes, both knees touching the ground 
in succession, both hands Tripataka.^ 

The following is a translation of verses 259-325 given in Mr. Ghosh’s edition and 
translation of the Abhinaya Dc^papa, but not in the Telugu edition from which our 
version of the text was originally made. 

Ghosh’s “stand on the earth” conveys a false impression: prapaddbhydm bhtwi 
sthitpd does not mean “standing on tip-toe,” but “resting on the toes.” The position 
would be one of simple kneeling if both knees were touching the ground at the same 
time; the position and motion arc actually intended to be those of a person “grinding” 
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(kneeling): the toes and knees are iH' contact., with ' the 
ground- . 

Parhasuct (one-sided kneeling) : the toes and knce^ on one side are in 
contact with the groond.; ■ 

Six kinds of resting position isthdna\a stkdnam) . — Resting positions 
arc of six ki.nds depending on the position of the feet. They are 
Samapada, Ekapida, Nagabandha, Aindra, Garuda, and Brahma- 
Samapdda (even feet) ; both feet alike. Used in making offerings of 
flowers, or in playing the part of a deity. 

E^apida (one-foot) : standing on' one foot, while the other is held at 
the knee of the first.® It is used to denote immobility, and ascetic prac- 
tise (tapasyd). 

Nagabandha (serpent-knot) : the two feet and the two hands are en- 
twined. It is used in showing the “serpent-knot/* 

Aindra (regal) : one leg is regularly bent, the other foot and knee 
raised, the hands relaxed. Used for Indra or any king.^ 

Gdruda: in the Alldha position, one knee is made to touch the ground, 
and the (appropriate) gesture made by the hands.® (Plate XIV a.) 
Brahma: each foot is laid on the knee of the other leg. Used to denote 
the muttering-of-incantations {japa)^ etc. 

The five kinds of leap (utplavana) . — The characteristics of leaps are 
described. The five kinds of leap are Alaga, Kartari, Asva, Motita, 
and Krpalaya. 

Alaga: leaping from side to side with both hands Sikhara at the waist. 
Kartari (scissors) : leaping on the toes, the left foot behind, as if rep- 
resenting scissors, with Adhomukha and Sikhara hands at the waist. 

® Apparently as in PI. XII i-n. 

^ This is evidently an Msam (seance), not a “standing” position, but approximately the 
same as wbat is commonly called in iconography M^am or mahariji^ilisamL One 
must not tx misled by the use o£ the root stM (in sthmam^ sthitmt ssMiam, etc.) 
throughout the pr«ent section; sM is employ'cd in the sense “to assume a position o£ 
rest,” not in the narrower sense of the English “stand” (up). This is conspicuous in 
the ca« of the Brahml iwsition, where s$Mmm is employed in connection with the 
cr«»-lcgge<! manner of sitting generally known in iconography as and here 

'Gho-si hirosell (who misunderstands the Aindra position) renders stkitam by “sitting.” 

The hands as in Plate XI¥, %. e. TTie rest of die description applies to the petition 
in which Garuda is regularly represented in icomgrapihy. . 
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Asm (horse) ; one foot .advanced, the other behind, and leaping on 
both at once, with Tripataka hands* 

Motita (trampling) : leaping scissor-wise alternately from side to side, 
with Tripataka hands* 

Krpalaga: lift the heels of both feet alternately to the waist, and exhibit 
Ardhacandrakala hands between them. 

The seven kinds of flight (bhramarl). — ^The characteristics of the 
flights arc described. The seven kinds are Utplota, Cakra, Garuda, 
Ekapada, Kuncita, Akasa, and Ahga. 

Utpluta (leap); the whole body, being in the Samapada position, is 
revolved. 

Ca\ra (wheel) : keeping both feet on the ground and the hands in 
Tripataka pose, one spins {bhramate) like a wheel. 

Garuda: extending one foot horizontally {tiryaJO^ and kneeling with 
the other leg, stretch out both arms symmetrically and whirl them 
ibhramayet) 

E\apdda (one-legged) : standing on one foot, by means of the other 
spin round {bhrdmayet) very quickly {satvaram). 

Kuncita (bent) : whirling {bhramanam) with knees bent. 

Af(asa (aerial) : leaping with both feet stretched wide apart, revolve 
the whole body. 

Anga (body) : making a flying-turn of the body with feet half a cubit 
apart, and coming to rest/ 

The eight motions (edfi), — Now the characteristics of the dijfferent 
movements are described in order. Eight are familiar to the knowers 
of Natya-sastra, viz. Galana, Cankramana,Sarana, VeginI, Kuttana, 
Luthita, Lolita, and Visama. 

Cdana (motion) : to advance the foot from its original place is “mo- 
tion.^^® 

® As in die Garuda resting position {sthanam) described above, but now by means of 
die moving arms indicating flight. 

’’ Most of the “leaps” are characteristic of the Tan^ava style and are employed only 
by male dancers. The Akafa and Ahga leaps in particular may be constantly seen in 
the Sinhalese “devil dances.” 

® As in Kundamala^ III, 13 f., where Siti registers intended motion by “lifting a foot” 
{padam mksipya). 
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(walkiBg) : when both feet are turned outwards and de- 
liberately lifted one after the other, that is called ^%aiMng*'' ' 
Saram (crawling): a hand over hand motion like that of a: leech 
covering ground horizontally {tirya\), made with Pataka hands, 
expresses 'krawling” ® 

Vegim (speedy) : going either on h^Is or toes, if one registers {mm) 
a hurried motion, showing Alapadma and Tripataka hands succes- 
sively, then because of the speed it is called the **speedy’’ movement 
(running). 

Kuttam (stamping) ; striking the ground with the heel or toes or 
whole sole is “stamping.”' 

Luthita (rolling, or swaying as if drunken) : starting from the Svastika 
position, “stamping” becomes “rolling.” 

Lolita (wavering): after “stamping,” very slowly moving the foot 
before it touches the ground is “wavering.” 

Visama (contrary) : alternately setting the left foot to the right of the 
right and the right to the left of the left is “contrary” motion. 

The ten gaits {gatt). — Now the characteristics of the different gaits 
are described in order. Ten are familiar to the knowers of the Natya- 
sastra: Hamsi, Mayuri, Mrgl, Gajallla, Turahgini, Simhi, Bhujahgl, 
Majgiduki, Vira, and Manavi. 

Hamsi (goose) : turning from side to side, slowly putting down one 
foot after the other half a cubit apart, like a goose, with Kapittha 
hands. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Mayuri (peacock) : standing on the toes with Kapittha hands and 
bending the knees alternately. 

Mrgl (deer) : springing like a deer forwards or sideways, with Tri- 
pataka hands. 

Gajdlli (elephant-grace) : a slow and regular gait with Pataka hands 
sticking out on bo-th sides.^^ 

® I <lf>' not ficc bow Gbosb derives Ms loinmg one bed with anotber (at each step)”; 
tbt text reads e^mSnyasy& not It seems to me that ‘‘crawling” is 

registered by tbe bands alone* rntboiit any movement of the feet. Hcitbcr tbe “motions” 
icM) nor tbe “gaits” (gsai) necessarily involve any actual forward movement on the 
actor’s |«it. 

Hie batttis evidently representing tbe elcpbanfs cate. 
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Turangitii (horse) r raise the right foot and make quick- jumps, with 
the left hand Sikhara and the right Pataka. 

Simht (lion) : leaping quickly on the toes, with Sikhara hands. 
Bhuphgt (serpent) : as aforesaid, with Tripataka hands on both sides. 
Maniu^ (frog) : moving somewhat like the lion, with Sikhara hands. 
Vlri (heroic) :thc left hand Sikhara, the right Pataka, when approach- 
ing from a distance. 

Mamm (human) : moving round in a circle and immediately ap- 
proaching,^^ the left hand at the waist, the right in Katakamukha. 

Positions, Leaps, Flying-turns, Motions, and Gaits in combina- 
tion with each other are of endless variety; and these are to be learnt 
from those who are expert in dancing, from the books (sdstratah)^ 
from tradition {sampraddyatah)^ and by the aid of the wise,-— there is 
no other basis. 


Corresponding to the stage direction parikramatl^ so commonly given in the 
Kundamdla, and other dramas. 
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PLATES 



THE COSMIC DANCE OF SIVA (NATARAJA) 

Copper figure in Madras Museum, 15th century. The first right hand holding a drum, 
the second in abhaya mudra, the first left hand (out of the picture, see Plate 
XVI b) holding a flame, the forward left hand exhibiting the ga]a or 
danda pose (cf. Plate III). 




PLATE ,11 



KUKUKULLA 

Nepalese copper figure, about sixteenth century, Calcutta Museum, seventeenth centur). 
Upper hands in position of shooting an arrow (cf. Plate XX c). 






DANSEUSE 

the forward hands of Plate I. Buddhist frieze at 
dur, Java, eighth century, a.d. 





CEILING SCULPTURE AT DILWARA, MT. ABU 
Dance with hand poses, ,and tnusic. 




PLATE V 





A. DANSEUSES BEFORE A JAINA GODDESS 
Ceiling sculpture at Dilwara, Mt. Abu, twelfth century 


B. APSARASES DANCING 

In the Vaikuntha Sabha of Vishnu: from an early Kahgra painting in the collection 
of Mr. W. Rothenstein. Early eighteenth century. 









B. Bodhisattva 
Seated in lalitdsana, the r. h. 
tripataka, 1 . h. holding stalk of 
lotus. 

(Javanese, ninth to eleventh century.) 
(British Museum) 


A. Buddha 

(The r. h. alone is hamsdsya.) 

Nepalese, eighth to ninth century. 

Seated in padmdsana, the hands in dharmacakra mttdrd, 
(Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.) 


E. Hands of a Dancing Siva 
r. h. ardha-candra (for pu- 
tdiio)-^ making abhaya mudrd. 


C. Hamsdsya hand, from a Karian muhha 

Nepalese image. hand (holding stalk of a 

lotus) , from a Nepalese image. 


HANDS OF IMAGES 











Wri '^~y''y..w-lmMfe’; 









A. DANCE OF ASPAItASES 
Bharhut, 2nd century b.c. 


B. DANSEUSE IN PAVILION 
Rani Gumpha, Udayagiri, 1st century 






B. DANCING ON A NEEDLE 
{hamsasya hands). Jain painting, i| 
century 


APSARAS DANCING ON LOTUS 
Amaravatl, ca. 200 a . d . 


D. DANCING APSARAS 
{mayum hands), Palampet, twelfth 
thirteenth century 


C, DANCING APSARAS 
Chennakesvara Temple, Belur, 
twelfth century 








MALE DANCERS IN PROCESSION 
Amaravati, ca. 200 a,d. 
Calcutta Museum 




plate XIV 



B. HAND GF APSARAS ( 
Bayon, Angkor, i2t; 


C. DANCE ENSEMBLE, 
Amaravatl, ca. 200 a.d. 






L Katak^ fntikjid hand with blue 
Jtus (hand of Bodhisattva, ajanta). 


B. Ariha-candra hand, with ame 
(upper left hand of figure represented 
on Plate I). 


C. Kartari muhjid (hand of 
an image in Madras Mu- 
seum). 


E. Vdvestitalapodma ^^^^- 


SINGLE AND COMBINED HANDS 
fD and E drawn by Miss Dorothy Larcher.) 


D. Padtnukp^^ hcitid. 




■■ Y . rasu 

E. Karkata combined hands (a grove of trees) 

SINGLE AND COMBINED HANDS 


Pdsa combined hands (enmit>) 





r. h. Suci, 1. h, simha mti^ha: representing Krishna 
driving cattle. 


C. The Rice-Mortar 
( Alapadma hands) 


B. Raising Mt. Govardhan 


D. Both Hands udvestitdlapadma 


COMBINED HANDS (TANJORE) 




A. EyEBKOWS LIKE THE CRESCENT MOON 
(r. h. sirnha'Tnukha, 1. h. candra-k.da). 


C. The Fish, matsya 
(Avatar of Vishnu) 


E. Garuda 
(Vehicle of Vishnu) 


D. The Tortoise, 
\urtna (Avatar of 
Vishnu) 


COMBINED HANDS (TANJORE) 







B. Krishna with the 


A. Aversion 

(Both hands ardha-candra, for pataka) 


D. Sleep 

(Both hands ardka-candra, for 
pataka) 


THE Bow 
. h. si\hara) 

COMPLETE POSES (TANJORE) 




